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66 
FELLOW-SUFFERERS. 


ALAS, poor tree, 
Had I thy bravery, 
Or couldst thou weep in concert to my sighing! 
Snow-hid, thy leaves lie dead; 
I wail, but thou dost spread 
Bare arms of benediction o’er the dying. 


Thou their first stay, and last —from bud to 


leaf; 
And this thy thanks, poor tree, 
That they all fell from thee, 
Like summer friends when summer days are 
over: 
That thou dost stand alone, 
With all thy greenness gone, 
For winds to rock, and winter shows to cover. 


Lightly the zephyr came, as lightly hied; 
But these, when first he wooed, 
Forsook their real good, 

Knowing thee faithful and the wind untried. 
Reproach them, they will hear, 
Their graves are very near — 

Close at thy roots thy prodigals abide. 


Ah, not reproach, but rather dirge and prayer! 
They, as they lie and die, 
So low, who late were high, 

Fare worse for loss of thee than thou canst fare; 
The wind that whispered lied, 
Kissed once, and flung aside, 

And scent of death soon filled the autumn air. 


Alas, poor tree! 
Thy fate and mine agree : 
All desolate, but we will not despair: 
A thousand leaves left thee, 
An earthly hope left me — 
Yet another Spring may clothe our brancnes, 
cold and bare. 
Sunday Magazine. 


POT-POURRI. 
** Si jeunesse savait! ’? 


I PLUNGE my hand among the leaves : — 

An alien touch but dust perceives, 
Nought else supposes; — 

For me those fragrant ruins raise 

Clear memory of the vanished days 
When they were roses. 


“Tf youth but knew!” Ah, “if” in truth — 
I can recall with what gay youth, 
To what light chorus, 
Unsobered yet by time or change, 
We roamed the many-gabled Grange, 
All life before us; 


Braved the old clock-tower’s dust and damp 
To catch the dim Arthurian camp 
In misty distance; 
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Peered at the still-room’s sacred stores, 
And rapped at walls for sliding doors 
Of feigned existence. 


Vogue la galére! What need for cares! 
The hot sun parched the old parterres 
And dahlia closes, 5 
We roused the rooks with rounds and glees, 
Played hide and seek behind the trees — 
Then plucked these roses, 


Louise was one—light, mad Louise, 
But newly freed from starched decrees 
Of school decorum; 

And Bell, the Beauty, unsurprised 
At fallen locks that scandalized 
Our censor morum : — 


i Ruth, all heart and tenderness, 
Who wept — like Chaucer’s prioress — 
When Dash was smitten; 
Who blushed before the mildest men, 
Yet waxed a very Corday when 
You teased her kitten, 


I loved them all. Bell first and best; 
Louise the next — for days of jest, 
Or madcap masking; 
And Ruth, I thought, —why, failing these, 
When my High-Mightiness should please, 
She’d come for asking. 





Louise was grave when last we met; 
Bell’s beauty, like a sun, has set; 
And Ruth, Heaven bless her, 
Ruth that I wooed, — and wooed in vain, — 
Has gone where neither grief nor pain 
Can now distress her. 
Good Words. 


WATCHING BY NIGHT. 


WATCHING by night, O Sleep, I picture thee, 

Now as a bridge that links two neighbouring 

lands, 

One worn and barren as the sea’s bare sands, 
One sown and fruitful with all things to be. 
Now as a mist that spreadeth silently, 

I see thee hiding with thy vaporous hands 

All good that gladdens, and all guilt that 

brands; 
All cares that follow, and all joys that flee. 
And now a seraph, an angelic guide, 
Thy white wings reaching to thy noiseless 
feet, 
I see thee leading to each loved one’s side 
The longed-for figure that each loves to 


reet. 
Thus, ghile the darkness and the night abide, 
Be thou love’s guide, and guide me to my 
“ Sweet.” 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From Blaekwood’s Magazine. 
LORD LYTTON. 


Tuts has been a mournful winter, full 
of the sombre excitement of public loss — 
an excitement which, though very differ- 
ent from the penetrating anguish of per- 
sonal bereavement, affects us with an ab- 
stract sadness almost more heavy. Those 
symptoms of the ending of a generation 
—those breakings-up of dynasties, of 
sovereignties more extended than any 
royal house possesses — those periodical 
heavings of the volcano of time, in which 
so much is carried away from us —do 
they not impress us almost more strongly, 
though more vaguely, than individual 
loss? Another wave has beaten upon 
the eternal shore, strewing the beach 
with mournful relics——and another is 
coming, and another,— that which carries 
ourselves, perhaps, the next ; and so the 
long cadence goes on for ever. We who 
were the children a little while ago, are 
now the fathers and the mothers, hon- 
oured, respected, smiled at, made allow- 
ance for, as is the lot of the older genera- 
tion; and by-and-by a great hush will 
come, and standing over us, as we now 
stand over our predecessors, calm voices 
will-record what we havedone. How dif- 
ferent is that record with the oldest, with 
the loftiest, to-day while life lasts, to- 
morrow when it isover! No uncertainty 
now is in the tone, no fear to offend, no 
delicacy lest some chance touch should 
cause a wound, no flattery to win a smile. 
In one day, in one hour, criticism changes 
into history —the career rounds off be- 
fore our eyes, a perfect thing, to be 
judged now as a whole, never before but 
in parts. It is past; it is ended; it is 
nerfect. This is the first rule of the 
mournful yet splendid grammar of life. 

And with few lives is this so emphati- 
cally the case as with that of the great 
writer whom, a few days ago, we laid with 
his peers, in sorrow and in honour, under 
the noble arches of Westminster; the 
highest and last acknowledgment which 
England can give to a completed fame. 
During the very last years of his life he was 
making new reputations carelessly, as a 
child makes garlands, not even taking the 
trouble to put upon his head the wreaths 
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so lightly, so easily woven. None of us 
could have predicted, even then, what 
further development his mind might take, 
or whether it was reserved for the Bulwer 
of our youth to become not only the ac- 
complished and wise historian of the 
splendour of mature manhood, but the 
expositor of a new romance of Age, soft 
with all the silvery lights of the long-ex- 
tended evening, the mixture of earthly 
wisdom and visionary insight which be- 
longs to Genius grown old. This possi- 
bility is now, however, ended. He who 
won so many laurels will win no more: 
there is no new chapter to be added to 
the record which we know so well; un- 
less, indeed, it be written in the last work, 
which will be given to the public almost 
as soon as this page —and in which the 
last thoughts of the man who has taught 
us and charmed us for nearly half a cen- 
tury, will be read with a certain sentiment 
of affectionate sadness too warm to admit, 
for the moment, of anything like criti- 
cism. 

Nearly half a century!—for the pre- 
face of the young Bulwer’s first work is 
dated 1828 ; and during the whole of that 
long period his mind has more or less 
been in constant communication with the 
mind of his country. He has in this very 
fact a curious advantage whicl¥ few writ- 
ers share with him. His great contem- 
poraries, Dickens and Thackeray, alto- 
gether lacked the thread of sympathy, of 
common growth and development, with 
his audience, which so long a career nat- 
urally produced. Dickens did not de- 
velop—hris first works are his best — 
there is no fulness of youth in them, 
and no ripening of maturity in those that 
followed. Thackeray, on the other hand, 
was scarcely known as a writer until his 
mind was fully matured: no young man 
could have written “ Vanity Fair.” But 
Bulwer, who was the magician of our 
youth, grew with us as we grew, gained 
maturity as we gained it, and has had a 
longer and closer influence upon us, a 
spiritual intimacy more complete and ex- 
tended, than almost any other mind of 
the age. People who have been young 
will remember with tender delight and 
gratitude those pages (alas ! so much less 
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readable by us now) full of sentiment, full 
of youthful exuberance, enthusiasm, mag- 
nificence, which are always dear and sub- 
lime to youth. When Bulwer gave forth 
the lofty splendour of those high-flown 
passions and sorrows, we too were high- 
flown, and revelled in the lofty diction 
and elevation of sentiment in which there 
was more than genius — which embodied 
in its first fervour and reality that Youth 
which he always looked back upon with 
such warmth of regretful admiration. 
And yet no man had less occasion to re- 
gret his youth. From the exuberance of 
that period of poetry, the “years that 
bring the philosophic mind” matured 
and developed his rare gifts into some- 
thing greater and broader than the most 
enthusiastic admirer of his early genius 
could have hoped. The author of’ the 
“Caxtons,” and of the cycle of noble 
works which followed —first produced, 
we are proud to remember, in the pages 
of this Magazine — made proof of some- 
thing more than genius,—of that large 
knowledge of things and men which only 
experience of the world, and the facilities 
for observing it possessed by a man to 
whom all circles are open, could have 
given. Mento whom the thoughts and 
projects of a statesman are familiar as 
those of apoet, who are deeply acquaint- 
ed with the laws that act upon society as 
well as of those that influence the indi- 
vidual mind, are, by the nature of things, 
of very rare occurrence among us. But 
Lord Lytton added to the inspiration of 
nature almost everything that experience 
could give him. It was equally easy to 
him to place upon his canvas the Nestor 
of society, the wise man of the world, 
learned and skilful in all emergencies, 
and the noble vagabond incapable of any 
wisdom at all but that taught by generos- 
ity and love; the statesman, heavily 
weighed, and full of the responsibilities 
of Government, and the light-hearted 
‘ youth of fashion, acknowledging no re- 
sponsibility ; the duke and the cobbler ; 
the bookworm and the rural squire. 
This wide range gave him an extent of 
power which we think no other writer of 
the day has reached. He is the most 
brilliant of story-tellers, the most com- 
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prehensive of social philosophers. His 
glance takes in all society, not to find out 
its defects, not to represent its humours 
only, with no specialty of class or pur- 
pose, but with a large and extended vis- 
ion, less intense, perhaps, than that of 
some writers in a more limited circle, but 
broader and fullerthan any. His was not 
the faculty which preaches or criticises, 
which takes public grievances or individ- 
ual hardships as a foundation for fiction, 
or works in illustration of a principle. 
Lord Lytton’s art was of a broader, older, 
more primitive description —it was the 
art which represents. Human creatures 
acting upon no given standard, working 
out no foregone conclusion, appear to us 
in his brilliant pages. He neither selects 
the odd and the eccentric, like one of his 
great rivals, nor sets himself forth as an 
anatomist of human motive, like another; 
but, while giving its corner to eccentricity 
and a due importance to the unseen work- 
ings of the mind, lays in the lines of his 
broader landscape, his larger outlines of 
form, with a humanity which outreaches 
and transcends the specialties of purpose. 
It is characteristic of this breadth and 
humanness of his mind, that there should 
be so strong a distinction between his 
earlier and his later works; for in his 
youth he was young, as other men are 
young, with all the defects of his age — 
andin his maturity he was mature, with 
all the widened views, the deeper concep- 
tions, that belong to advancing life,— 
more serious, more tolerant, more under- 
standing of all difficulties and heartaches, 
more humorous in kindly, keen apprecia- 
tion of mental peculiarities and freaks, 
more tenderly sorrowful, more softly gay. 

No man could possess this varied and 
sympathetic reputation who had been pru- 
dent enough to act upon the famous rule 
which enjoins an author to keep a work 
by him so many years before he prints it. 
Had Bulwer done this, “ Pelham” and 
his earlier works would never have ap- 
peared at all; and though probably, in 
that case, his reputation in the abstract 
would have been higher, it would have 
been of a totally different kind. As it 
was, he was rash enough to pour his 
early utterances into the world warm and 
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swift as they came from his lips, and he 
had his recompense accordingly. To 
many critics he has been the object of 
unsparing attack ; he has represented the 
sentimental, the high-flown, the sham- 
magnificent, in many a popular diatribe ; 
and some voices usually worth listening 
to have denied him genius altogether, 
moved no doubt by the promptings of a 
more mature taste and graver judgment 
than that which revels in the fine dis- 
tresses of Godolphin and Maltravers. 
But with all these drawbacks his reward 
has been in proportion to the generous 
rashness with which he gave all that was 
in him to the world. There was a day in 
which Godolphin and Maltravers were 
splendid to us also. We have outgrown 
that day, and so did their author ; but we 
like him the better for having been young 
with us, foolish with us. No splendour 
of maturity could quite replace this sym- 
pathetic bond. Goethe’s “ Meister,” 
saved up till the man was old, and mean- 
ing had gone out of it, is a cold and 
dreary puzzle even to those who love 
Goethe best; but Bulwer’s Meisters, 
sent forth red-hot out of the glowing 
youth that produced them, woke other 
youths to an enthusiasm which men smile 
at, but do not forget. There is thus a 
compensation to the hasty, to the bold, 
to those writers who cannot always be 
thinking of their reputation, and who 
give out what is in them with prodigality, 
as the fountain flows. They may not win 
the crown of perennial excellence ; but it 
is something to lay hold of the sympathy 
of your contemporaries, to be young and 
to grow old with them, and to feel thus a 
silent multitude by your side as you go 
forward in the inevitable race. 

Lord Lytton’s books divide themselves 
naturally into various classes, all exhibit- 
ing distinct phases and developments of 
his mind. He has himself so arranged 
them, indeed, in the later editions issued 
under his supervision ; and we will con- 
sider them according tg his classification. 
There are stories of life and manners ; 
historical romances ; tales of magic and 
mystery ; and what for want of a better 
title we may call romances of crime. The 


last and greatest group of his mature 
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works — or perhaps it would be now right 
to say, the last group but one, since there 
yet remains, beyond the ground of criti- 
cism which we have chosen, another 
mystic Three, the almost posthumous 
children of his genius—belongs em- 
phatically to the first class ; but yet is so 
clearly distinct from all his earlier pro- 
ductions, that we reserve it for discus- 
sion by itself. Among the novels of 
society published in his earlier years, 
“Pelham ” is the greatest as well as the 
first. It was followed by “Godolphin,” 
the “ Disowned,” the two novels which 
embody the fortunes of Maltravers, and 
the exaggerated but admirably-construct- 
ed and powerful story of “Night and 
Morning.” All these works profess to 
afford us a picture of society, and the 
manner in which certain characters make 
their way through it. The “ Disowned,” 
it is true, belongs to a somewhat earlier 
age than our own; but as it is not treated 
with any attempt at archeological cor- 
rectness, it may fairly be considered 
among the novels of contemporary life. 
These, then, compose the first class of 
their author’s productions. We have 
said that Bulwer’s Meisters came forth 
red-hot and glowing out of the delightful 
foolishness Of his youth ; but we confess 
that there may be many readers who will 
fail to see any resemblance between the 
young heroes whom he conducts through 
so many lively and stormy scenes, and 
the dreamy being to whose apprentice- 
ship and journeyman experience of life 
the great German gave so much toil and 
trouble. A closer glance, however, will 
show the resemblance to which —in, we 
think, the preface to “ Maltravers ” — our 
author himself refers. His invariable aim 
is, through many diversities of circum- 
stances, to exhibit to us an apprentice- 
ship —a training in the School of Life, 
with the results naturally arising from it. 
Love, it may be said, is the paramount 
inspiration and interest of each; but yet 
love itself is but one of the educational 
processes through which the subject of 
the story is perfected. And in every 
case success and reputation are the 
rewards which the author allots to his 
creations. The alternative of failure 
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never seems to have occurred to him. 
As he endows them with every gift to 
begin with—personal beauty, genius, 
culture, courage, readiness and deter- 
mination—so he makes their progress 
triumphant through a subjugated world. 
Success is the very condition of their ex- 
istence; even the poetical trifler who 
does nothing, manages by mere doing 
of nothing to attract to himself the 
eyes of the world, and acquires a reputa- 
tion for which there is no cause that we 
can see except the young author’s de- 
lightful certainty of success —the tradi- 
tion of fame and glory which has become 
inevitable in his mind. We do not say 
that success is his god, for this would be 
to give but a wan and ineffectual de- 
scription of his prevailing sentiment. 
Success is his atmosphere —he under- 
stands nothing else, believes in nothing 
else. That all those paths by which his 
young heroes — shadows of his own buoy- 
ant and intense self-consciousness — set 
out over the earth, must lead one way or 
another to glory, is a simple necessity of 
nature tohim. He is not even influenced 
by the fact that the reader wills it so, and 
that — howsoever the true lover of art or 
the true student of human nature may 
prefer that fiction should accommodate 
itself to the more ordinary,rules of actual 
life-—the public loves above everything 
else “a happy ending.” No such second- 
ary cause affects the young Bulwer. He 
too, like the public, abominates failure — 
nay, he is incapable of it; it does not 
come within the limit of misfortunes pos- 
sible to his nature. His young men suc- 
ceed as he does, as they breathe, by 
sheer necessity of being. In this point 
he differs from all other modern writers, 
most of whom, bound by the timidity of 
less daring natures, or disabled by the 
sneers of criticism, allow in general that 
heroes, like other men, must content 
themselves with a modest level of good 
fortune, and cannot all hope to reach the 
very empyrean of success. But Bulwer 
allows no such limitation. He will have 
the highest round on the ladder, the 
brightest crown withinreach. His diplo- 
matist must subdue all opposition; his 
author must fill the world with his re- 
nown ; his adventurer must conquer fame 
and fortune; his very dreamer, as we 
have said, must attract to himself the 
universal attention, wonder, curiosity. 
and admiring envy of the world. - 
“ Pelham,” which is the best of his earl 

works, is the most striking instance m 
this characteristic. It is not necessary 
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that we should reintroduce to the reader 
the most delightful of coxcombs, the 
most triumphant of dandies—that fine 
fleur of social humbug and falsity, who, 
notwithstanding his Chesterfieldian train- 
ing and universal irresistibility, is yet a 
true friend and a true lover, and alto- 
gether worthy of his good fortune. The 
consummate skill with which so young a 
writer managed to mingle these most dif. 
ferent attributes—to make us perfectly 
aware of the illimitable powers of man- 
agement, flattery, and even polite lying, 
so gaily exercised by his hero, and yet to 
retain our respect for his real virtue, is 
one of the greatest triumphs ever won in 
literature. We do not remember any 
other leading character in fiction so en- 
tirely artificial, yet so true. Pelham’s 
faithlessness, his astounding fibs, his 
self-adaptation to every sort of man— 
not to say woman ; his perfect toleration 
of any code of morals, or rather no 
morals ; his clear realization that politics 
are a craft to live by, and the world in 
general an oyster to be opened, — which 
almost in any other hands would disgust 
and repel the reader, are hear so skilfully 
interwoven with the real honour of the 
man, his disinterestedness, his readiness 
to serve and help, his power of just reflec- 
tion and courageous action, that all our 
moralities are silenced on our lips. If 
any of Sir Walter’s virtuous heroes had 
committed himself- by one-tenth part of 
the adventures through which Pelham 
moves so lightly, what depths of igno- 
miny and remorse would he have 
dropped into! Even Mr. Thackeray’s 
careless young man, whom he laughs at 
and quizzes through three volumes, could 
not venture upon half the humbug re- 
sorted to by Pelham, without losing the 
little hold he has upon our regard. But 
so judicious ‘is the combination, so spir- 
ited the embodiment of this typical man 
of the world, that we accept him as we 
would have accepted him had we known 
him in person, acknowledging all his arti- 
ficiality, his insincerity, his dauntless de- 
termination to make himself agreeable at 
any cost, without letting these peccadil- 
loes at all affect our admiration of him- 
self and of the real fund of merit in his 
character. This is almost a contradic- 
tion to what we have said above of the 
youthfulness of Bulwer’s earliest works ; 
for such a mingling of good and evil is 
the last thing wich youth recognizes as 
possible, in most cases. That he had 
even in his earliest beginning so much of 
a higher insight as enabled him to realize 
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this profoundest truth of human nature, 
is perhaps as great a testimony to his 
power as anything that could be said. 
But to return to the consideration with 
which we started— Pelham is the very 
impersonation of success. Over the 
whole book there is diffused a subdued 
radiance of continual triumph. Be. it 
the scholar’s shrewish wife or the grande 
dame in a Parisian salon, be it the clever 
rogue or the philosophical and titled vo- 
luptuary, wherever Mr. Pelham tries his 
inimitable powers he must overcome all 
obstacles. With a whisper, with a look, 
with a well-timed compliment, he sub- 
dues every one whom he encounters. 
Nothing comes amiss to him; and the 
certainty of inevitable triumph is so 
strong in his mind that he hesitates at no 
exertion of his skill, whether great or 
small, whether arduous or easy. This 
unbounded confidence in himself makes 
him enter unknown and with few intro- 
ductions the most brilliant circles in 
Paris, calmly certain to win all the laurels 
possible — and _ leads him secure through 
the labyrinth of the thieves’ den in Lon- 
don. Probably, with the mixture of dar- 
ing and coolness peculiar to him, he 
would consider the perils of the last the 
least alarming of the two. A _vulgar- 
minded observer might call Pelham’s 
confidence impudence ; but it is not im- 
pudence: it is the delightful sense ofa 
good fortune which has never failed him ; 
which he indeed deserves, but which no 
man ever secures by merely deserving it. 
His luck is simply unbounded. If at any 
time it may happen to him to be discon- 
certed or even discomfited for a moment, 
out of that very discomfiture will come 
the means of Success. Success — always 
Success! He is one of those born to 
rule the world, and to turn every stream 
into the channel that suits him; and 
perhaps this very consciousness is the 
one that most powerfully influences us 
in our admiration for him. We go forth 
with him in the fullest confidence, know- 
ing that however discouraging the cir- 
cumstances may appear, they will but 
whet the courage and make more con- 
spicuous the triumph of our hero. How 
dexterously he manages Lord Guloseton 
—how he humours Job Jonson !— how 
he wins over even Mrs. Clutterbuck ! 
He is gaily invincible without effort, 
without overstrain. He cannot be beaten 
—his own pride and his author’s alike 
forbid it. Pelham was born but to con- 


quer. 
The same thing is true, though in a 





less degree, wfth the followers of this 
first triumphant hero. The disowned 
son, Clarencé Linden, makes for himself 
a position in the world which his elder 
and undistinguished brother, heir to all 
the family honours, might well envy. 
Maltravers acquires a European fame. 
Godolphin wins his countess, wealth, 
honour, every thing that heart can aspire 


to; and even Philip Morton, after the’ 


wild and theatrical heroics of his youth, 
reaps such a harvest of honours as fall to 
the lot of few. The author cannot bear 
to offer to his children any reward less 
perfect — it is their birthright. The very 
tact of so many men and women of genius 
all appearing together about the same 
period of the world’s history — all flutter- 
ing the dovecots of social quiet, and win- 
ning wondrous honours, above all and 
everywhere success, is the strangest thing 
to realize. The critic, if he had the 
heart, would demand some counterpoise 
to all this brightness ; and here and there 
such a counterpoise is, indeed, afforded 
to us in the blighted splendour of Glan- 
ville, and the melodramatic misfortunes 
of Mordaunt. But with these fine per- 
sonages we have not sympathy enough 
to accept them as shadows in the picture 
—they are not half so lifelike, nay, they 
are dead as mummies beside our inim- 
itable dandy, our knight of universal con- 
quest. This is the great fundamental 
distinction of the young Bulwer’s heroes. 
They are all successful men. Sometimes 
they are practical and enjoy their suc- 
cess; sometimes they are sentimental 
and despise it: but at least they come 
out invariable winners out of every strug- 
gle. It is the condition of their existence 
that they succeed. 

And by the side of these accomplished 
heroes, so fertile in resource, so fortunate 
in friends, so gifted in conversation, 
what a curious apparition is that of the 
old man of the world, whom the author 
loves to introduce, not by way of obvious 
moral, yet surely with a certain sense of 
the obverse of the picture, and conscious- 
ness that the darker side of worldliness 
should somehow be brought into evi- 
dence! The sketch of Savile in “ Godol- 
phin,” for instance, is one of singular 
vividness and force. He is not an old 
villain like Lord Lilburn in “ Night and 
Morning,” but only a perfectly suave, ir- 
reproachable Epicurean, occupied about 
his personal comfort as the younger men 
are about their progress and reputation, 
and following that grand aim with a stead- 
fastness, which becomes respectable by 
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dint of mere continuance, and grows into 
something like a moral quality in its per- 
fect seriousness and good faith. Savile’s 
death, which is accomplished with per- 
fect calm and coolness — the philosopher 
being determined to retain his comfort 
to the last moment, and dying quite un- 
disturbed by any invasions of the emo- 
tional or spiritual—is a curious concep- 
tion to have occurred to a young man. 
It has, we believe, a deeper truth to na- 
ture than the more amiable dreams with 
which the imagination of mankind, al- 
ways pitiful of the last scene ina tragedy, 
has surrounded the conventional death- 
bed. That the approach of death must 
awaken emotions of a profound and pen- 
etrating character is one of the delusions 
which nothing but experience will banish 
from the general mind: and it will al- 
ways seem incredible that a man should 
be able to die without thinking of God 
and of the judgment tocome. For this 
reason the picture of the death-bed of the 
philosophical man of the world, so strict- 
ly in accordance with his life, is not only 
a very original and striking sketch, but 
manifests the existence in the young 
writer, even at this early period, of that 
profound and searching curiosity (to call 
it by no higher name) into the last issues 
and mysteries of life and death which 
afterwards tempted him into the realms 
of Magic and Mystery, and seems during 
his whole life to have existed with unusual 
strength and persistency within him. 
When we find him at so early a period 
tracking the steps of his worldly sage 
down into the last darkness, we can un- 
derstand better his fanciful investigations 
into the mystery of the life elixir in later 
days ; and the strange and weird imper- 
sonation of that thirst for mere existence 
which could buy life even by the sacrifice 
of soul, with which he astonished and 
troubled many readers further on in his 
career. Already, amid all the glow and 
exuberance of youth, amid the throng of 
the young heroes, victorious in love, in 
war, in diplomacy, and in song, with 
whom the young author sweeps along tri- 
umphant, had this wonder seized him. 
Not the wonder and’ curiosity, so com- 
mon to men, as to what must occur when 
the last boundary line is passed, and we 
ourselves have entered upon the new ex- 
istence beyond death with all its incom- 
prehensible changes. Bulwer’s curiosity 
takes a different form. His mind in- 
stinctively selects that type of being which 
it is most difficult to translate in imagin- 
ation either into the beatitudes of heaven 
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or the torments of ‘a conventional hell. 
That wise, keen, cultivated, unloving in- 
telligence, which up to its last moment of 
mortal breath is visibly as individual, as 
potent in its self-concentration, as clear- 
sighted and as dauntless as in its prime, 
what an amazing mystery is its disappear- 
ance beyond our ken and vision! | This, 
we feel, is not such stuff as either angels 
or devils are made of —and what then? 
It is curious in the very first rejoicing out- 
burst of romance to catch this first tone of 
the wonder which seems to have haunted 
his life and beguiled him into much study, 
and perhaps some credulity, in his later 
days. 

Bulwer, however, always retained a 
fondness for the character which no other 
hand has drawn so well, — that of the ac- 
complished, polished, able, experienced, 
clear-sighted, and selfish man of the 
world ; with amiability but without heart ; 
possessing no moral code save that which 
enjoins upon members of society the ne- 
cessity of not being found out, and no 
spiritual consciousness of any kind. He 
grew more merciful as he grew older, 
ripening this same impersonation into 
warmer and kinder and more human 
shape, replacing the Savile of his re- 
morseless youth with the Alban Morley 
of mellower days ; but it always remained 
one of his favourite characters, and it 
seems to us unquestionably one of his 
best. It is our natural standard, the ideal 
upon which we fall back when we wish to 
identify the philosopher of society ; just 
as Pelham has been, for mere than one 
generation, consciously or unconsciously, 
the model of the brilliant young diplo- 
matist, the splendid neophyte of a school 
of politicians which we fear is dying out 
among us —a class of men educated not 
only at school and college, but by con- 
stant and much diversified studies in life, 
and inheriting the worldly wisdom and 
knowledge m men acquired by their 
fathers, the training of a race. 

Something of the moral curiosity which 
we have attributed to Bulwer in respect 
to the last mystery of existence, no doubt 
moved him to the composition of those 
stories which we have called Romances 
of Crime. To trace out, through the dis- 
mal tragedy of Eugene Aram, how the 
mind of a scholar could be moved to the 
meanness of robbery and brutality of 
murder, is a morbid exercise of this great 
sentiment, and the effect to ourselves isa 
most disagreeable one, characterized by 
all the faults and few of the merits of the 
author’s peculiar genius ; but yet it isa 
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searching and anxious investigation into 
a moral problem. The still earlier ro- 
mance of “ Paul Clifford” is neither so 
dismal nor so tedious. It is an attempt 
to show how the evil influences of educa- 
tion could corrupt a young spirit natur- 
ally honourable and pure. And no doubt 
the attempt is thoroughly successful ; and 
no one who reads the narrative of the 
young highwayman’s early days will be at 
any loss to perceive how and why it was 
that he came to take up with that perilous 
profession. It is, however, very much 
more difficult to find out how a true 
brother of the school of Pelham and Lin- 
den, a gay, noble, generous, chivalric, and 
commanding hero, finding his place natu- 
rally among gentlemen, and possessed not 
only of the instincts but the manners of 
the best society, should have been 
brought up among the thieves and ribalds 
of the lowest dens of London, without 
even the consciousness to elevate him, 
that he himself was of better blood. This 
is the great error of the conception ; but 
it is a weakness of a generous kind, and 
one which naturally belongs to the roman- 
tic age and spirit. It is far less easy to 
account for the much more elaborate ef- 
fort made by our author in “ Lucretia,” to 
trace the full development of crime, out 
of mere heartlessness and ambitious long- 
ing for the possession of an old man’s 
fortune, to the darkest deliberation of 
guilt, long premeditated and often repeat- 
ed murder. He himself tells us with in- 
dignation that the book in which he em- 
bodied this dark history was attacked by 
the critics as a book of immoral ten- 
dency ; and it is evident that this re- 
proach struck him to the heart. So deep 
was the blow that he did what no writer 
should allow himself to be tempted to do: 
he published a reply to the remarks of 
his assailants, and a defence of the at- 
tacked novel. Such defences are always 
futile. It is true, indeed, that the horri- 
ble crimes of Lucretia are followed by 
such tremendous justice, and are through- 
out presented to us in such a gloomy and 
revolting light, that even in her softest 
moments we are never allowed to.pity or 
take part with the guilty woman ; and in 
this point of view the book is infinitely 
more moral than Maltravers, for instance, 
in which something very like vice is made 
to look like a more than ordinarily ethe- 
real virtue. Nobody can say that crime 
is recommended or excused in the gloomy 
pages of “ Lucretia;” but the curiosit 

which investigates the workings of suc 

a mind, and endeavours to trace its crimes 





to their origin, is not of a kind which 
could ever gain the sympathy of human- 
ity. We shrink from the investigation of 
such dread events. We prefer not to 
know how by one tortuous way after an- 
other the murderer is led from blood to 
blood. It is the least seductive of all 
kinds of guilt,and we believe may be 
safely trusted to lead no one into imita- 
tion ; but perhaps for that very reason it 
is the least popular. There are readers 
enough who love to be stimulated and ex- 
cited by descriptions of the rise and de- 
velopment of another kind of passion — 
descriptions really much more dangerous 
and much more likely to tempt and lead 
astray than all the spiritual anatomy of 
“Lucretia ;” but while we admit the lat- 
ter to be less pernicious, it is more inhu- 
man. Lord Lytton himself, who seems to 
have considered this investigation of 
moral mysteries as one of the rights of 
his office, was evidently somewhat bewil- 
dered and disconcerted by the storm of 
opposition which rose against this work. 
Almost sternly, as well as indignantly, he 
repels the accusation of having lent the 
“weight of his name and authority to the 
defence and encouragement of crime ;” 
and with very good reason ; for, certainly, 
of all works of fiction ever composed, 
“Lucretia” is the least adapted to “ en- 
courage” crime. But he misses, we 
think, the real point in the charges 
against him when he attributes this uni- 
versal disapprobation to the public dislike 
of painful impressions. The cause is 
deeper. Men and women are almost all 
subject to movements of the passion of 
love, the passion most discussed in books, 
and accordingly follow with a certain in- 
evitable interest even its darkest and 
guiltiest developments. But few of us 
are moved with homicidal impulses, and, 
therefore, human sympathy totally fails 
in their analyzation. The first may do us 
harm — they are distinctly immoral and 
evil in their tendency ; yet even the stern- 
est moralist can scarcely shut his ears 
entirely to them, unless they stoop to the 
lowest and coarsest depths. But our in- 
terest fails in the other, however finely 
and tragically drawn. Human nature has 
no sympathy with the murderer as it has 
with the lover, however guilty. 

On this point, accordingly, the author, 
carried away by his art and by his incli- 
nation to investigate the secrets which he 
saw before him, parted company with his 
audience to his evident astonishment. It 
is clear that this was not only a surprise, 
but something of a shock to him; and 
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consequently here his anatomy of crime 
ended abruptly —a fact which every true 
admirer of Lord Lytton hailed with pleas- 
ure. We do not suppose that in the other 
still wilder and stranger field of occult 
investigation to which he more than once 
recurred there was so complete a separa- 
tion and failure of sympathy between his 
readers and himself ; yet it is certain that 
the class to whose interest he appeals in 
the weird romance of “ Zanoni,” and in 
the still more weird adventures of the 
“ Strange a is a different class from 
that which applauded “ Pelham,” or which 
gave a new, nobler, and wider reputation 
than any he had gained in his youth to the 
author of the “ Caxtons.” Yet the mys- 
terious unseen world which surrounds us, 
of which we know so little by our reason, 
and so much by our fancy, about which 
every one believes much which his mind 
rejects, and feels much which his ‘senses 
are unconscious of, must ever have a 
charm, not only for the fanciful and vis- 
ionary, but for all to whom facts and cer- 
tainty do not sum up the possibilities of 
existence. We have said that the germ 
of that spiritual curiosity which led to 
such conceptions as those of Zanoni, 
Mejnour, and Margrave, appears to us to 
show itself in the singular picture of the 
worldly philosopher’s death-bed, above 
referred to. The idea of that calm and 
unimpassioned, yet intense love of life 
which makes the sage of society decline 
to lose in sleep the hour or two of exist- 
ence which remained to him, might well 
develop into the acceptance of any or- 
deal which would prolong that life, wheth- 
er it was the mysterious spiritual struggle 
with the powers of darkness embodied in 
one romance, or the wild magical concoc- 
tion of the material Elixir in the other. 
There is something wildly attractive to 
the imagination in such a thought, as is 
evident by its constant reappearance in 
poetic literature. There is, we suppose, 
no more widely-spread superstition than 
that which conjures up the figure of the 
everlasting wanderer—the Fuif errant 
of Christendom; and it is touchingly 
characteristic of humanity that this 
strange figure should be always to the 
popular imagination the victim of a curse, 
acreature doomed and miserable, not a 
superior being, honoured and elevated 
above men. What an affecting revelation 
of the humility of human nature and loyal 
reception of its great law and condition 
of mortality lies in this widespread and 
universal myth! Not such, however, was 
the idea of the mystic philosophers, of 
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the old professors of occult arts, who re- 
fused to be bound by mortal conditions, 
and set all their faculties to work at the 
inconceivable task of extorting a kind of 
eternity from nature. To mankind in gen- 
eral any such attempt to interfere with 
the common fate and constitution of the 
race has always seemed unhallowed work ; 
but it has undoubtedly exefcised a strong 
fascination over many individual men. 

It is this idea which Lord Lytton has 
endeavoured to embody in Zanoni. He 
has attempted to place before us two hu- 
man beings who have achieved Immor- 
tality —one being the representative of 
Everlasting Age, | Brandt passion, beyond 
personal feeling—calm, benignant, blood- 
less, an intellect rather than a man; but 
yet an intellect with all the moral senti- 
ments intensified and strengthened, spot- 
less in integrity and goodness, though 
dead to human affections. The other 
possesses an immortality of Youth, full 
of the capacity to enjoy, and alas! also 
to love, and as a necessity of that love to 
sorrow and despair ; to be subject to all 
the penalties which make length of life 
a punishment rather thana blessing. We 
need not remind the reader how Zanoni 
loves, how his everlasting calm is broken, 
how' simple manhood, with all its cares 
and anxieties, breaks into the perfection 
of his being; and how finally he gives up 
the life which had come to hang upon the 
existence of another, in order to save that 
other — the trembling and wholly human 
wife, whose love has drawn him out of his 
lofty solitude and elevation. Zanonj dies, 
because to outlive love was impossible to 
him, and all around him, wife and child, 
were mortal. But Mejnour lives, who 
loved not ; whose sphere was thought and 
not affection. This is the moral of the 
wild fable, and yet not all its teaching ; 
the moral itself has been dwelt upon be- 
fore in many a primitive legend of nymph 
and fairy, through which humanity has 
always glorified its own conditions, ie in- 
sisting upon the misery of immortality 
without love; but to this familiar lesson 
Lord Lytton has added an original sug- 
gestion. In allancient fables of the kind 
the desire for earthly immortality has been 
a wildly presumptuous and irreligious de- 
sire, the art that aimed at it a “ black art,” 
and the end generally attained by that im- 
memorial bargain with the devil, the pos- 
sibility of which has thrilled humankind 
for centuries. But the bargain which 
Faust made is totally different from the 
ordeal by which Mejnour and Zanoni fight 
their way into immortality. Theirs is not 
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a pact with evil, but a struggle against it. 
The first step of initiation consists in the 
banishment of all corrupt thoughts, all 
desire after the pleasures of the flesh. 
These mystic neophytes are like the vir- 
gin-knights of Christian legend watching 
their consecrated arms all night amid as- 
saults and temptations of every kind, ere 
they ventured"to put on the armour and 
take their place among proved warriors. 
This novel rendering of: an old dream 
-is one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of the author’s individuality and 
independence of thought. Not half-a- 
dozen, perhaps, of the many readers who 
have been thrilled by that most wonder- 
ful of ghost-stories, ‘‘ The House and the 
Brain,” afterwards published under the 
title of “‘ The Haunted and the Haunters,” 
but has felt a certain annoyance and re- 
sentment at the latter part of the story — 
the “attempt to explain,” as people say, 
and to bring down the wildly marvellous 
within the reach of material means and 
ordinary reason. We confess to having 
shared the feeling; and yet no feeling 
could be more unreasonable — for the 
whole aim and object of the author is this 
so-called explanation. For this he weaves 
his net of wonder before our eyes, for 
this summons out of the teeming dark- 
ness those pale shapes of mystery — 
those luminous shadows. His object, 
from beginning to end, is to prove—or 
to attempt to prove —that human nature 
may possess itself of the secrets of the 
unseen, and that without guilt, or even 
presumption —that the clue to all that 
mystic labyrinth of unknown powers and 
intelligences is in our hands, if we but 
chose to seize and follow it —that this 
strange and awful knowledge may be 
turned to purposes of the highest benev- 
olence ; and, so far from being necessari- 
ly a “black art,” may be the instrument 
of the highest purity and perfection. It 
is this which gives its originality among 
modern works, and in the realm of poetry, 
to “ Zanoni.” We are not ina position to 
inform the reader whether Lord Lytton 
really believed in the possibility of such 
an attainment ; but, whether he had any 
personal faith in it or not, here is his the- 
ory —and that it was a favourite ge 
with him no reader of his works will 
doubt. Probably we would state it more 
clearly were we to say that his eager, high- 
toned, and-impatient mind, impatient of 
boundary or limit anywhere, had difficulty 
in allowing anything to be supernatural : 
and as it was impossible for him to escape 
from the supernatural by denying its ex- 





istence —an expedient possible to an- 
other kind of intelligence —he made a 
series of remarkable efforts to escape on 
the other side by demonstrating it to be 
within the reach of ordinary humaa agen- 
cies, cultivated to their highest point. 
How far he succeeded in this attempt is a 
totally different question; but to our- 
selves it is impossible to accept * Zanoni ” 
and a “Strange Story ” as mere freaks of 
—<_- the wild outpouring of a morbid 
ancy. The one book has a distinct rela- 
tion to the other. It is the obverse of 
the medal; and by the very effort and 


strain of the contrast proves how strong, 


a hold this theory had of the author’s 
mind. 

In the curious impersonation of Mar- 
grave, Lord Lytton has developed an idea 
altogether new to modern art. His lead- 
ing thought here is to represent the effect 
of a mere vulgar love of life, as life, upon 
a corrupt and selfish, yet powerful intelli- 
gence. He gives us a glimpse of a fiery, 
presumptuous spirit, with no moral re- 


straint upon its actions, and with an in- 


satiable desire for existence and enjoy- 
ment, which, after wearing out in wild in- 
dulgence and passion the single human 
life alotted to it, finds suddenly within 
its grasp, by help of crime, treachery, 
and murder, the means of indefinitely 
prolonging, or rather resuming, that life 
—means which it seizes remorselessly. 
But the renewed life thus secured, being 
sought from the lowest motives, and by 
the most guilty and cruel means, instead 
of elevating, debases its possessor. It 
gives him the most brilliant outward ap- 
pearance of youth, and stimulates all his 
superficial gifts and the meaner and cru- 
eller parts of his intellectual nature ; but 
it takes his manhood from him, and all 
the special characteristics of humanity. 
He becomes a splendid, beautiful, engag- 
ing, and destructive animal, without heart, 
sympathy, or capacity for affection. In 
short, he is made into the Faun of classic 
romance —a creature to whom life, air, 
sunshine, mere existence, is everything, 
whose universe is concentrated in itself, 
and who neither knows nor understands 
nor aspires to anything beyond the wild 
and somewhat foolish whirl of physical 
enjoyment in which its empty days are 
spent. Inoneof the most poetical efforts 
of recent fiction, Mr. Hawthorne set forth 
before us the means by which a native 
Faun of the Italian woods was charmed 
and stung by the terrible realities of life 
into manhood —a picture of which most 
readers have acknowledged the fantastic 
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but genuine power. We do not think that 
the same justice has been done to Lord 
Lytton’s equally powerful—and let us 
allow equally fantastic—conception. Yet 
Lord Lytton’s has so far the advantage 
over the other that there is a profound 
moral involved in the wild story. Many 
a nameless minstrel, and some of the 
greatest of poets, have used their powers 
to show to us the misery of that lofty 
loneliness of soul in which the man pos- 
sessed of supernatural power is elevated 
above his fellows. In the greatest of all 
the fictions which have been woven about 
this mysterious theme, it has been the 
poet’s object to mock the contemptible 
pettiness of that world of coarse magic 
and debased spirits through which Faust 
storms in scornful greatness of his hu- 
manity. But no one has shown us how 
humanity itself on be debased by a con- 
nection altogether lawless and selfish with 
the supernatural. The character of Mar- 
grave throughout is wonderfully. consist- 
ent and striking. He is nota man: un- 
der the guise of manhood, does not the 
reader perceive at once the strange earth- 
ly being —earthly, yet with no real sym- 
pathetic relation to the earth, playful, ca- 
ressing, and cruel as a young tiger, sense- 
less as the merest brute, frivolous, giddy, 
and volatile, more peevish than a child, 
more destructive than any fabulous ogre ? 
We submit that no critic and few readers 
have done full justice to the weird con- 
ception. Most of the comments upon 
the work have been occupied with the im- 
probability of the machinery, and above 
all with the unsatisfactoriness of the “ ex- 
planations.” The Cauldron in the last 
chapter and the gigantic Foot which pene- 
trates into the magic circle, have quite 
obliterated the real meaning and power 
of, the strange tale. - Perhaps now, when 
we who are Lord Lytton’s contemporaries 
have suddenly become, by the touch of 
that Death which has removed him from 
our midst, that Posterity which is the final 
judge of all art—justice may be done to 
the highly wrought and everywhere con- 
sistent idea of the “Strange Story.” The 
one passion which remains in the Faun- 
Man, the absorbing and devouring eager- 
ness of his search for the means of pre- 
serving life, throws a tragic light upon 
his last appearance; but even in the 
tragedy there is nothing which ennobles. 
It is a wild, strange mixture of Intellect 
and Animalism at which we gaze and 
wonder ; it is no longer a man. 

The reader may perhaps think that we 
give disproportionate importance to these 
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works of mystic meaning — works which, 
to the minds of many, represent rather a 
momentary aberration of genius than any 
serious thought or purpose. To our own 
mind, however, they represent a very im- 
portant feature of Lord Lytton’s peculiar 
and individual organization. His strong 
conviction that no kind of knowledge 
_ to be forbidden, and that all kinds 
of knowledge ought to be pursued in a 
noble and lofty way, not for selfish ends 
or individual gratification, whether that ° 
of the body or the spirit, is to our think- 
ing even more clearly embodied in these 
works than is the natural tendency of an 
imaginative and aspiring mind towards the 
marvellous and unaccountable. Every- 
body is aware of, and many have smiled 
at, the interest which he is tree to have 
taken in the so-called spiritual manifesta- 
tions which are still so hotly discussed 
among us, and about the nature of which 
opinions are as much, or more divided 
than ever. Most of us, however, by way 
of making up to ourselves for the exag- 
gerated respect which we pay to the 
guesses of Science, permit ourselves an 
absolute licence of contempt for the 
guesses in another direction, even when 
the latter’ are much more naturally sym- 
pathetic to our minds. The truth which 
concerns us in our lives is probably as 
little affected by the one kind of specu- 
lation as by the other. But poetry must 
always have infinitely more to do with 
the vagaries of the Spiritualist, and even 
of the Magician, than with the ghastly 
dreams of anatomy; and for our own 
part we cannot but recognize in Lord 
Lytton’s “ Strange Story” at once a fine 
and curious poetical conception, and the 
illustration of an interesting theory. 
Right or wrong, this theory was very dear 
to his mind: and it is evident that he 
considered it capable of conveying a lofty 
and powerful moral lesson—a lesson 
which he teaches in other ways, with 
many an iteration, and to which, as one 
of the leading principles of his genius, 
we shall recur again. 

The group of historical novels is one 
which it is somewhat difficult to discuss 
except at length — and to discuss them at 
length would be beyond the possibilities 
of our space. They are all conscientious 
and careful performances, founded upon 
a principle much more thorough than that 
which is to be found in most historical 
novels. Lord Lytton informs us more 
than once in his prefaces that he does not 
take up a historical period as a help to 
fiction, but deliberately, and of set pur- 
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sé, uses fiction as a means of illustrat- 
ing history, and making its facts more 
vivid and easily realized. He does not 
take the costume of a past century to give 
character and interest to one of those or- 
dinary human romances which abound in 
all periods, but he employs the lantern of 
his special art as a means of illuminating 
the obscurity of the past, and repeating 
the curious lessons of history, with the 
additional effect which may be given by 
the livelier portrait-painting and more 
dramatic interest of art. This serious 
aim we may allow that he has carried out 
with grace and dignity. But—perhaps 
because Art declines the secondary place 
—perhaps that a warmer inspiration is 
necessary to transport us bodily into a 
different age, and give usa living interest 
in the heroes~and heroines whose lan- 
guage and manners are so unlike our own 
—these careful and elaborate studies lay 
but little hold upon the reader. The fact 
that the student of history may be war- 
ranted in depending upon them, in re- 
ceiving them as aids to the heavier vol- 
umes te which he draws his lore, is a 
fact to which we bow with infinite re- 
spect, but which does not otherwise affect 
our appreciation of these volumes as 
works of art. No such certainty could 
be predicated of “Ivanhoe,” which runs 
away with us, and carries us straight into 
the lists at Ashby, breathless, without 
time to ask whether it is correct or not. 
Lord Lytton is, no doubt, correct in the 
main, in his reference to the singular 
faithfulness with which Shakespeare him- 
self, the first of all poetical models, ad- 
hered to the old chronicles from which 
he drew so many of his plots; but Lord 
Lytton himself is an evidence that our 
great poet was not always so faithful, and 
that the fierce partisanship which dictated 
his picture of “crook-back Richard” has 
established an image in our minds which 
no array of facts, and no gentle illumina- 
tion of fiction, can ever undo. This devia- 
tion on the part of Shakespeare from his- 
torical accuracy makes the counter inspi- 
ration of those who follow him in the path 
of history all but futile—for the reason, 
we suppose, that Shakespeare’s Richard 
is so entirely real and living that the ac- 
tual Richard, being dead, has no more 
chance against him than has the dead lion 
of the proverb. To this point of inspira- 
tion our author (we need not say —for 
who has ever created like Shakespeare ?) 
does not attain. He presents us with an 
often brilliant, always careful, learned, 
and able picture of the time he illustrates, 
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but he has not the power to transport us 
there. 

It requires some boldness, however, to 
make this assertion in face of the fact 
that none, we believe, of Lord Lytton’s 
novels have been more popular than his 
historical series. The “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” for instance, a sketch all glori- 
ous with purple and gold, all glowing with 
sentiment and passion, with music and 
song, had “the good fortune to be so 
general a favourite with the public” that 
the author felt himself spared the task of 
making any comment upon it in the pref- 
ace to his collected edition. And this 
popularity, so far as we are aware, con- 
tinues; and we do not remember any 
other attempt to make the manners of 
that far-distant period visible to modern 
readers which is at all equal in power to 
the glowing scenes through which the 
gentle image of the blind Nydia wanders, 
and in which Glaucus and his friends 
feast and revel. The art of the novelist 
has hére been so highly acknowledged as 
to connect itself even with the solemn 
ruins of the disinterred city, and has giv- 
en a name to the house, once distin- 
— as that of the “ Dramatic Poet,” 

ut which now, to all its English visitors 
at least, is the house of Gfaucus. The 
same may be said of the fine and careful 
study of Rienzi, which the author had the 
satisfaction of seeing translated into Ital- 
ian, and diligently studied in the land to 
which it was naturally most interesting. 
He had even the further gratification of 
believing that his work had been instru- 
mental in “restoring the great Tribune 
to his long-forgotten claims on the love 
and reverence of the Italian land” —a 
real and high reward such as at all times 

oes to the heart of the artist. The two 

ne pictures drawn from English history 
of “ Harold” and the “ Last of the Bar- 
ons,” should be still more popular on 
English ground. The very names, how- 
ever, of all these works show the strictly 
historical character which their author has 
chosen for them. The catastrophe of 
each is a public and historical catastro- 
phe. In “Ivanhoe,” on the contrary, our 
interest is centred in a group of private 
persons, with whose fate no doubt the 
legendary fortunes of the lion-hearted 
king are involved, but who have no place 
otherwise in the annals of their time. 
The Templar and the Jewess are pure 
creations of romance, and their fate is 
brought about by the same agencies which 
work in the Greek drama and in the mod- 
ern poem. It is not any vast convulsion 
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of the country, no historical crisis which 
cuts the knot of their distresses. But 
Lord Lytton has made a different selec- 
tion of materials. He has taken in every 
case a period of history which is summed 
up and concluded with tragic complete- 
ness in some great downfall ; the /ast of 
the barons, the /as¢ of the Saxon kings, 
the /ast of the Tribunes — even the last 
days of the doomed city. Thus, as he 
himself says, he allows History to choose 
the complications of his tragedy, and has 
every event mapped out before him inde- 
pendent of his creating will. Upon no 
secondary group whom he is free to deal 
with as he pleases does he direct our at- 
tention, but boldly fixes upon Harold 
himself, upon Warwick, upon the noble 
revolutionary of medieval Rome. This is 
bold — and it is perhaps wise in a histori- 
cal point of view —but we doubt if it is 
advantageous in point of Art. Fiction, 
poetry, does not love to be fettered ; and 
the stronger the bonds of historical accu- 
racy, the Tess easy are the movements of 
the wayward handmaid who loves no 
bondage at all. We doubt, therefore, 
whether the highest spontaneity of origi- 
nal work can be conjoined with so stern 
an adherence to historical truth, or 
whether anything beyond what Lord Lyt- 
ton has certainly attained —a careful, 
elaborate, conscientious representation, 
sometimes brilliant, always admirable in 
its way, but seldom inspiring us with any 
absolute sense of reality — could be hoped 
for by this mode of treatment. Our his- 
torical knowledge —or rather our vivid 
perception of the history we know —is 
no doubt quickened and animated, and 
that is a result worth the labour ; but the 
general world has not widened round us, 
nor has any new man or woman taken 
possession of our mind and fancy. The 
result is good —but it is not the highest 
that might have been obtained. 

We are not aware how long was the 
pause between the last production of Lord 
Lytton in what we may call his first pe- 
riod, and the singular outburst of devel- 
oped and mature power of which the world 
became sensible in the “ Caxtons.” We 
are old enough to remember the first ap- 
pearance of that wonderful book. The 
questions, the bold replies, the whis- 
pered suggestions as to its authorship, 
which resembled so pathetically the 
questions and answers lately hazarded 
touching the same author’s last produc- 
tion. “Bulwer!” ‘No, impossible! it 
cannot be Bulwer,” said the whole world 
of readers, debating the question, with 
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many a triumphant proof on both sides 
to show that it must, and that it could 
not be. We recollect even, with the hot 
confidence of youth, pledging our own 
discrimination, save the mark! against 
the possibility that an author so long be- 
fore the world, and, according to the 
ee of adolescence, worn out al- 
ready, could be the writer of anything so 
fresh, so full of life, so original, | so 
pure. The impression made by the 
*Caxtons ” at the moment of its appear- 
ance, was not less than that made by the 
real first work of a great author, which 
appeared — we may be allowed some nat- 
ural pride in saying—in these same 
pages some years after,—the “Scenes 
of Clerical Life.” It is a most curious 
and indeed unaccountable fact, that the 
painful and unfortunate “Lucretia” was 
a product of about the same period, and. 
of powers equally matured; and that be- 
fore the din of disapproval which’ waited 
that performance had died away, the 
author was called upon to receive the 
laurels of a new and anonymous reputa- 
tion. He did not keep the public long 
in suspense: and the fame thus won by 
universal acknowledgment became his 
highest and surest claim to immortality. 
All that went before has fallen into sec- 
ondary importance in comparison with 
this later group of contemporary novels. 
The splendid heroics and vast successes 
of his youth, the mystic conceptions of 
his weird imagination, and those burrow- 
ings into cause and effect which led him 
to examine crime as well as mystery — 
have all been thrown into the shade by 
the larger, mellower, broader pictures of 
an art which had purified itself from its 
native exaggeration, and t6 which true 
humour and the tenderest pathos had 
come with time. Bulwer had been first 
among the magicians of a score of pre- 
vious years ; but now Bulwer was beaten 
—by Lytton. Wonderful strife and 
most singular victory ! There is a size and 
greatness and poetical force about the one 
which was not to be seen in the other. 
This is the first point of difference that 
strikes us. It is the world itself that has 
grown and widened out, and filled into 
vaster horizons ; there are more people 
in it, and more varieties of people. There 
is more emotion, and that of a nobler and 
more generous kind. We cannot say 
that there is more talk, for conversation 
had never been wanting in vast quantity ; 
but how much the very talk has widened 
— growing playful, natural, genial, in- 
stead of pedantic, or high-flown, as it 
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used to be! What a difference! More 
sky, more earth, more and bigger people. 
No longer the stock triumphs al 4 stock 
difficulties of old! but now spontaneous 
human complications through which the 
new personages struggle hardly, not al- 
ways having the best of it. Such was 
the new world which opened to us in the 
“Caxtons,” and which England received 
with acclamations, seeing itself as in a 
a glass — yet not itself, something nobler, 
better, more beautiful. The effect has 
lasted, though the one series of books, 
like the other, has long dost its novelty, 
and has been judged by the calm judg- 
ment of time and years. At this present 
period the productions which come to the 
mind of every reader when Lord Lytton’s 
name is mentioned, are not the earlier 
works which we have just discussed, but 
the more recent—the loftier, broader 
produce of a mellowed intelligence and a 
riper heart. 

But the subtle difference which exists 
between these books and their predeces- 
sors, is intensified by a resemblance not 
less striking. It is no longer the young 
man setting out upon life, and feeling 
that the world is his oyster, which by 
strength or skill he has to open. Instead 
of this there grows upon us in soft radi- 
ance a‘family group, with other families 
interlacing, widening out the canvas — 
yet lo! through the genial and gentle 
crowd, there, too, is the Youth in his per- 
ennial apprenticeship, setting out yet 
once and once again to persuade fortune 
and to win fame. It is Pisistratus, the 
scholar’s anachronism, moving lightly 
under the bonds of human affection, 
duty, and love, unknown to the independ- 
ent heroes of an earlier day; it ig the 
poet Leonard groping through his first 
doubting steps into the mystery of life ; 
it is the proud and poor gentleman Lionel 
Haughton — not all-conquering as of old, 
yet somehow finding his way to success 
and honour ; a being not so great in so- 
ciety, not so wonderful in talk, but 
truer, broader in his personality, more of 
aman. The Maltravers-Meister, making 
his way through cycles of semi-disreput- 
able adventure and questionable relations 
—the Godolphin, gloomy and grand — 
even the Pelham, all-accomplished in his 
foppery, bravery, unscrupulous selfish- 
ness, and disinterested devotion are 
to be found no longer. But still the 
author cannot abandon his favourite and 
unfailing theme. The youth must be 
trained and shaped into manhood, should 
the very foundations of the earth be 
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shaken ; the apprenticeship must be car- 
ried out, through what changed circum- 
stances soever the training has to be ac- 
complished. This leading and favourite 
idea is never abandoned. It is to be dis- 
covered in everything Lord Lytton wrote. 

But how fine and how curiously 
widened out as we have said, from all the 
traditions of his earlier life, is the first 
group which he sets before us! Instead 
of the little round of worldlings, the flut- 
tering fashionables, the caim and polished 
votaries of self, the pedants and the but- 
terflies— comes softly, unfolded out of 
nature itself and truest art, that cluster 
of kindred figures. ‘The scholar Austin, 
the soldier Roland, each with his faults 
so playfully, so tenderly indicated, held 
up to us in full light, irradiated with that 
smile of humour, most human of all 
faculties—that smile which is of the 
very essence of respect and love, though 
it sometimes bears the guise of ridicule ; 
the mother, foolish and simple, yet wise 
as love and truth can make her, a home- 
ly, commonplace woman, yet sacred ; the 
sanguine, selfish uncle, hero of a thou- 
sand schemes, unscrupulous out of mere 
buoyancy, animal spirits, and self-confi- 
dence. How clearly the whole party 
stands out before us, arguing, reflecting, 
discussing, pulling every subject to pieces 
that comes into their hands, with a spon- 
taneous warmth and naturalness of com- 
ment, which is so unlike, yet so like, the 
always clever, but often stilted and inter- 
minable, conversations of the previous 
works! We are never tired of the Cax- 
ton talk. It never falls into an exchange 
of abstractions — it is always lively, in- 
dividual, humourous, kind. The author 
loves all these good people. He is ten- 
der of them, letting us laugh at them with 
a soft, kind, and genial laughter, never 
with the ridicule which is of kin to con- 
tempt. How great a difference this 
makes in literature as in life! But true 
humour, which is the rarest of gifts, is al- 
ways kind—cannot exist, indeed, with- 
out secret admiration, veneration, deep 
and tender insight. Austin Caxton is as 
admirable an example of this as can be 
produced,—as fine as uncle Toby, of 
whom, indeed, there is a distinct reflec- 
tion, both in the scholar and the soldier 
brothers. Mr. Caxton is not like Mr. 
Shandy ; he has too sweet a nature to be 
a bookworm, and is incapable of con- 
tempt for anything, except, perhaps, false 
pretensions or false quantities. How 
beautiful, for instance, is his treatment of 
his simple wife! how much finer and 
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more true to a high nature than the com- 
monplace superiority of the scholar-hus- 
band, the contemptuous affection or 
much-bored endurance which is_ the 
usual sentiment of such a character in 
fiction! Mr. Caxton knows a great deal 
better; he laughs at her softly, banters 
her tenderly, upholds, supports, and ven- 
erates, even while he has his gentle joke 
at her expense, and is amused by her 
frequent non-comprehension of himself 
and his quaint words and ways. The re- 
spect and the love are so true, that he 
ventures to be amused, to smile at her, to 
gibe on occasion, but with gibes which 
do not hurt nor wound—delightful ge- 
nial banter, which never withdraws from 
her, in her own eyes or any one else’s, 
one jot of the reverence that is her due. 
How subtly and finely this is done, and 
how much easier it would have been, and 
according to the traditions of conventional 
fiction, to make the simple wife merely 
laughable and silly, and no more, the 
reader will easily perceive. 

The other family, the Trevanion group, 
which is of the world worldly, though full 
of generosity and honour and fine feelin 
in the midst of the inevitable bondage o 
ambition, is less attractive, because, in 
fact there are fewer elements of attraction 
possible ; but Trevanion himself is one 
of Lord Lytton’s creations —the first 
real statesman he has placed on his can- 
vas, and perhaps the most characteristic. 
The troublesome candour of mind which 
keeps him from ever being what his posi- 
tion demands, the head of a party; his 
devouring appetite for work, and convic- 
tion that the best thing he can do for his 
young protégé is to supply him with per- 
petual occupation; the humorous dis- 
tresses of his impartial judgment, which 
form the lighter side of the picture —and 
the sombre sense of unsuccess, at least 
of the failure of such success as was 
worthy his aspirations and dreams, 
which is its tragic side —are all drawn 
with a masterly hand. Without in the 
least degree undervaluing the objects of 
Trevanion’s ambition — nay, while giving 
its full and highest importance to that 
science of government which is the no- 
blest of professions —he makes us per- 
ceive without a word the superior quali- 
ties of the lowlier man, the gentle re- 
cluse, whose mild eyes penetrate and 
pity the difficulties of the statesman. 
But in that pity there is no superiority — 
no elevation of the contemplative over 
the active, nothing of the artist’s self- 
assertion over the man of greater ambi- 
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tion. In this point Lord Lytton has all 
the superiority of the man who was at 
once artist and statesman in his own per- 
son, to whom all these differing experi- 
ences were alike open, and who had 
learned the greatest lesson which experi- 
ence can teach —that all ambition, even 
the highest, must end more or less in 
disappointment ; that the most success- 
ful career may bring everything but sat- 
isfaction; and that the high ideals of 
youth, the better hopes of manhood, fade 
and fail, and have to give way to the 
merely attainable, leaving a certain sub- 
dued bitterness and sense of failure, even 
in the most complete career. The scholar 
whose learning comes to so little —the 
soldier who hazards life and limb for a 
medal and an obscure captain’s half-pay 
—the statesman who has to give up the 
ideal rule of the Best, for miserable ex- 
pediencies and necessities of party, — 
which can boast over the other? But it 
is the philosopher’s privilege to antici- 
pate this universal fact, and to submit; 
while the rarely fortunate man who has 
the repose of domestic happiness to fall 
back upon, has the only ideal compensa- 
sation for all that. life takes from him. 
Such is the lesson, unlike that. which 
—_ can or ought to draw from its 
righter and narrower information, which 
comes with the wisdom of maturity —a 
lesson sad but lofty, strangely different 
from the all-dazzling success which of old 
awaited the hero, and made him and the 
young audience which applauded his ad- 
ventures happy. But the very perfection 
of this lesson, and of the development of 
experience and world-knowledge which 
produces it, would be less satisfactory, 
did we not remember how differently our 
author felt once — how pleased and proud 
he was of his juvenile triumphs, how. cer- 
tain of living happy ever after, as one 
after another of his glorious young heroes 
received from his glowing hands the laurel 
and the myrtle wreaths, the crown of hap- 
piness and fame. 

“ My Novel” came into the world with 
all the prestige gained by the “ Caxtons,” 
and all the advantage of its author’s name 
to extend its sway: and in this great 
work we think Lord Lytton’s genius cul- 
minated. Something more of the old 
romance —a little Bulwerism from which 
the “Caxtons” was free, betrays, per- 
haps designedly, the well-known hand 
which had now given up all attempt to 
disguise itself ; and we do not know what 
other modern work could be placed by 
the side of this which can successfully 














compare with its variety of character, its 
fulness of life and humour and wisdom. 
Even Thackeray in his crowded pictures 
can give us but one Colonel Newcome ; 
but here the multiplicity of the figures 
does but enhance the sense of easy 
wealth; and we feel as we read that in- 
stead of rare appearances here and there, 
the world is full of those noble sim- 
ple figures, child-like sages, wise com- 
panions, who see through and through us, 
and yet are kind as ignorance never is — 
tolerant, all-comprehending, all-appreciat- 
ing as gods, but brimful of delicious hu- 
man imperfection as schoolboys. The 
man who has enriched English literature 
with two such creations as Riccabocca 
and Parson Dale, has merited Westmins- 
ter if ever man did. Two wise men, 
philosophers and scholars— yet so dis- 
tinct, so individual, so perfect —distinct, 
too, from Austin Caxton, their brother 
sage, each of them himself and no other. 
What lavish yet delicate power is in 
these impersonations! It is not an easy 
art to create, and win the reverence and 
the love of thousands of readers for, such 
types of men; men in themselves above 
the common understanding, with little to 
catch the eye or charm the imagination ; 
displayed to us in all the gravity of mid- 
dle life —moralists, preachers in their 
way, commentators upon existence rather 
than actors in it — yet touching our hearts 
and moving our interest more warmly 
than any youthful hero beloved of for- 
tune. The Italian: noble with the most 
astute and worldly wisdom on his lips, a 
cynic in speech, a Quixote in sentiment, 
with a heart as pure as a girl’s and as 
simple as an infant’s — philosopher, schol- 
ar, misanthrepe, romanticist, his eyes full 
of genial humour, his heart trembling 
with tenderness—is more akin to the 
great hero of Spanish fiction than any 
modern creation we know of. And yet 
Riccabocca, in his learning and shrewd- 
ness, the practical skill and patient dili- 
gence-which belongs to his country, and, 
above all, in the profound and delicate 
sense of humour which smiles in his eyes, 
is of a broader development than Quixote. 
His musings, his embarrassments, his 
social difficulties, his proud poverty, and 
the simple, honest mercenariness of his 
matrimonial speculation, are all threaded 
through with this humorous self-con- 
sciousness. He is the first to see the 
jest at his own expense, and to smile at 
it. Such humour dwells next door to 
pathos, and does not interfere with the 
tear which has always some share in the 
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smile. The fine distinctions of his nation- 
ality, too, do but more clearly display the 
naturalness of the man, who with all his 
strange ways is so widely sympathetic, so 
genial in his humanity. Who but an Italian 
would have lived shut up in his casino, 
upon meagre fare of stickle-backs, and 
turned the patient genius of his race to 
work upon the irrigation of the English 
hill-side? We like him a great,deal bet- 
ter as Dr. Rickeybockey than as the Duke 
di Serrano. But yet, such is his creator’s 
skill, that the quaint and meagre philoso- 
pher might be a king without surprising 
us. What a true gentleman he is, even 
in his simple fortune-hunting, which is so 
naive, so straightforward, so Italian! The 
book is full of exciting scenes, of high- 
strained passion, and critical situations ; 
but at the most stirring moment the 
reader is never reluctant to turn aside to 
Riccabocca, to watch his delightful jesu- 
itry, which his Jemima routs horse and 
man by one natural womanly appeal — to 
note his Machiavellian utterances, and 
his generous doings, his all-sympathizing 
soul, and the delicious humbug of his. 
cynicism in words. 

Parson Dale is a man of very different 
metal. Spiritual ruler of his little world, 
deep in many men’s secrets, not permit- 
ted to stand quietly by and look on, but 
compelled actively to interfere, to warn 
and admonish and direct — his philosophy 
is of a less speculative kind. Machiavel he 
knows not, but deep is the natural craft 
with which he points the needful lesson, 
and guides the refractory intelligence. 
Fretted by his adversary’s trump or his 
partner’s revoke, but ready to put him- 
self to any annoyance for the regulation 
of a cottage or the guidance of a gardener 
boy —solemn and impressive in his warn- 
ings to the sinner, however highly placed, 
but complacent about his own journey on 
unaccustomed horseback —how kindly, 
how simple, how genial, how wise is this 
parish priest! He is as English as his 
brother sage is Italian—true old Tory 
in politics, genuine Liberal in heart, with 
an inconsistency which is as admirably 
true to the type of man as are the gentle 
human faults which endear his goodness. 
Would that Providence had established 
our lot. in a parish blessed with a Parson 
Dale! But, indeed, there can be little 
doubt that the parish of Hazeldean, with 
the good squire and his wife forits tem- 
poral heads, with Parson Dale for its pope, 
and that Machiavel lurking in the Casino 
with his astute counsels, was the happiest 
parish in all England. The book is over- 
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brimming with character. The states- 
man Egerton, the noble and princely 
Harley, romantic wandering knight and 
sentimental adventurer, yet capable of all 
the higher uses of the State when his 
hour comes ; the young poet Leonard, so 
finely touched in his visionary yet simple 
nature, generous, proud, hasty, impas- 
sioned, yet humble as genius is, and as 
ready to repent as to err; the group of 
Avenels ; the ruined man of letters, Bur- 
ley,— how fine, how lifelike is every de- 
tail! Yet amid all these we turn back to 
our two philosophers with a deeper at- 
traction. The perfection of Lord 174 
ton’s own philosophy as well as of his 
creative power is in Riccabocca and Par- 
son Dale. 

We will not enter into any controversy 
as to the respective greatness of the 
names which in our age have illustrated 
the art of fiction. Each has his different 
gift, and there is room enough in the lit- 
erary firmament for all these lights. But 
howsoever others may excel — though one 
may trace more deeply the hidden springs 
of character, and another fathom with a 
more penetrating insight the movements 
of universal nature — we remain unshaken 
in our opinion that “ My Novel” is, as a 
novel, the most brilliant and perfect of 
contemporary works of fiction. George 
Eliot goes deeper, is more realistic, more 
potent in her grasp, more concentrated in 
power and thoughtfulness; and Thack- 
eray is much more universally behind the 
scenes, more knowing about all the se- 
crets that lie just under the surface. 
Neither of these great writers is capable, 
if we may use the expression, of being 


taken in; the one with a serious perti- 


nacity of gaze which fathoms nature, the 
other with a malicious, half-diabolical, 
infallible keenness of vision which lets 
nothing slip —defy all the arts and all 
the simplicities of man—and woman — 
and are beyond the reach of illusion. But 
Lord Lytton is never beyond it. Even 
while he rises into the depths of wisdom 
with his sages, he is still as ready to be 
deluded as they are, and as capable of 
seeing through Leonard’s poet-eyes, and 
of throwing a mist of the most rainbow- 
tinted romance round Harley L’Estrange, 
as if he were twenty. Human nature has 
stlll corners for him, nooks here and there 
where the gossamer still sparkles with all 
the dews of morning, where the glory is 
ever on the grass, and splendour in the 
flower. He is not always a philosopher, 
an analyzer, a revealer of mysteries. By 
times his eyes are veiled over with human 
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weakness, his heart falls back into the 
fond illusions of his early years, and be- 
fore we know where we are, lo! we are 
swept back into romance, and find a mo- 
mentary refuge from the too clear day- 
light in that old Arcadia of the poets, 
that land where every soul has lingered 
one time or another; that impossible 
paradise where the Two dwell, the prim- 
itive hero and heroine, the original of all 
tales. After so many hard and real la- 
bours through the stony pathways of life, 
we leave our heroes, each with his Vio- 
lante or his Helen, in bliss incomparable, 
beyond the measure of everyday exist- 
ence. This power of returning to the old 
canons of art —this possibility now and 
then of falling back twenty years or so, 
and interpolating a chapter of youth into 
the wiser conclusions of maturity,— may 
or may not increase our reverence for the 
greatness of the writer; but it is every- 
thing for his art. It makes of it just that 
mingled draught which is most sweet to 
our lips—the true, the wise, the sad, 
consenting still to mix themselves with 
the bright, the ignorant, the happy. Only 
so can life be — represented — life 
which is not all real, strange though the 
the words may seem,— which finds much 
of its sweetness in illusion, which takes 
its rare draughts of joy oftenest in dreams 
— dreams truer than the facts, more real 
than flesh and blood. 

While we acknowledge, however, this 
charm of youthfulness, this remnant of 
Bulwerism which gives an additional at- 
traction to “ My Novel,” we must not 
omit to notice how this book comes in to 
the deeper unity of Lord Lytton’s works. 
The lesson that it teaches is the same 
lesson which he has dwelt uppn in mystic 
story, and which has led him in to the 
realms of the unseen for examples to en- 
force his moral. The very key-note of 
much of his philosophy is to be found in 
the interview which Riccabocca and Par- 
son Dale hold with Leonard Fairfield in 
his cottage, when the sages bring all the 
force of their wisdom to contest the prin- 
ciple, upon which the half-taught boy 
sets himself so proudly, that knowledge 
is power. The Parson’s admirable, spir- 
ited, and startling assertion some time 
later that the Devil himself is a failure, 
is, as it were, the spirit of our author’s 
teaching made into a maxim. Randal 
Leslie, the elaborately-designed and care- 
fully drawn villain, is an illustration of 
the same principle, with a difference, as 
is the Faun-man Margrave — which is 
the insufficiency, unsuccessfulness, mean- 
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ness, and misery of selfish Knowledge 
vulgarly supposed to be Power. How 
far we may receive this as true to fact — 
whether, indeed, the world has wisdom 
enough in reality to neutralize the advan- 
tages of the unscrupulous possessor of 
Knowledge — and whether, after all, Self- 
ishness is, so far as external successes 
0, not the best policy —are questions 
into which we need not enter. But at all 
events, in an age of which Selfishness is 
the special vice (as indeed it is in most 
ages), the lesson is a worthy one; and 
the curious lines of thought involved 
merit the attention of the reader. Fiction 
which takes the trouble to enforce such a 
lesson at all —a moral entirely within its 
range and which can be embraced in 
story without any artificial strain of inci- 
dent or purpose — takes by that very aim 
a higher place than that which nowadays 
the art seems dropping into. To makea 
novel into a personal plea against some 
public or private wrong, or to interweave 
with romance a demonstration of the or- 
dinary daily economical miseries of life, 
tradesmen’s overcharges, house-agents’ 
devices, &c., is as little harmonious to 
the uses of fiction as can well be con- 
ceived. But the bigger principle fits well 
into its place in the large and wide picture 
of men and women, of life and thought. 
Of men—and women; perhaps it 
would be wiser to say of men only; for 
Lord Lytton, with all his gifts, did not 
possess that of drawing women. It is 
rare among men —almost if not quite as 
rare as the faculty of representing men is 
among women, though the failure in the 
one case is very much less remarked 
upon, and less noticeable indeed, from the 
fact that women have but lately come to 
occupy leading places in works of fiction. 
A beautiful and sweet abstraction of wo- 
mankind, with hair, eyes, throat, &c., 
nicely put in, with smiles and tears 
handy, and a few pretty speeches, is all 
that is really necessary for a heroine of 
the good old-fashioned type. Lord Lyt- 
ton has two of these types, the heroic and 
the gentle, as indeed Sir Walter also had ; 
and most novelists of eminence keep 
within these safe lines. The sentimental 
splendour of Violante, the sugary sweet- 
ness of Helen, may dazzle the hasty 
reader; but how to come to any sort of 
realization of these young women we are 
unable to inform him. Every mortal man 
has his tether and here is one region in 
which Lord Lytton’s tether is apparent, 
though he does his best by glowing dic- 
tion and lavish sentiment to throw gla- 
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mour in our eyes and blind us to the fact. 
He does blind us so far that we accept 
the graceful outline enveloped in rain- 
bow-mists of beautiful effect as the sym- 
bol of WoMAN — woman the consoler, wo- 
man the inspirer, as he himself says. 
The abstraction is enough for him —he 
has no need for — further ; neither, 
we suppose, has the majority of readers, 
or the typical would not: have been so 
long and so placidly accepted instead 
of the personal. There is one other 
point in which the tether is equally vis- 
ible. The poor are out of Lord Lytton’s 
range. He understands gentlemen —and 
he understands the cunning hanger-on 
of gentlemen, the rogue, the money-lend- 
er, the blackleg—but he does not un- 
derstand the other classes into which 
humanity is divided. In his later books, 
and especially in “ My Novel,” he attains 
to a certain power in the one group of 
the Avenels; and he is also partially 
successful in some of the attendant and 
secondary figures in “ What will he do 
with it?”—a work which we have not 
left ourselves space to discuss, but which 
contains in the noble vagabond Waife 
one of his finest creations. But all his 
previous works are signally unsuccessful 
in this special region. His peasants and 
his Cockneys talk an unimaginable jar- 
gon, and are as fictitious as the villagers 
in an opera. It is curious to recognize 
the points in which one man of genius 
compensates the world for the deficien- 
cies of another. Dickens evidently felt 
the same insuperable difficulties in the 
portrayal of a gentleman. 

No, we have no time to speak of Waife 
— wayward as the genius that produced 
him, faulty, foolish, generous, noble— the 
most wise, witty, tender, patient, and ac- 
complished of vagabonds: it is doing 
him injustice, indeed, to introduce him at 
the end, who merits one of the chief 
niches in the gallery. We place this 
bowed and travel-worn figure, lowly yet 
lofty, by the side of Austin Caxton, Ricca- 
bocca, and Parson Dale. He completes 
the cycle worthily, though in his essence 
he is a vagabond —a wanderer over the 
face of the earth. Perhaps Lord Lytton 
hoped in his Guy Darrell, in his Harley 
LiEstrange, to strike a higher note ; but 
his genial and gentle sages are his great- 
est achievement. We can suggest no 
shadow on their perfection, nothing that 
could raise him and them toa purer, more 
real or more ideal elevation. They are 
the quintessence of his work and of his 
art. 
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The same reason which prevents ‘us 
entering into the last of the Caxton group 
of novels, also forbids the discussion of 
Lord Lytton’s other appearances before 
the world. His public life and his poet- 
ical works are alike beyond our space. 
But we leave these with the less regret 
that while his success in both is well 
known, it is as a novelist that his fame 
was won, and as a novelist he will be 
known to posterity. Taking him all in 
all, no man of his generation has achieved 
the same brilliancy of success, or has so 
true a claim to be the leading and typical 
novelist of his day. Most of us have re- 
cognized him in that capacity since our 
earliest recollection. And if we cannot 
raise him to the side of Scott, he is at 
least the one of all our contemporaries 
who has most followed Scott’s traditions, 
and kept in the line marked out by that 
Father of Story. The many though bril- 
liant faults of his youth were more than 
made up in his riper age. It would be 
unbecoming on our part to say anything 
here of the tale now publishing in our 
pages, which unites the Bulwer of the 
past with the Lytton of recent years, in a 
union which has become affecting by the 
fact that so much of the work will be 
posthumous. But we need have no hesi- 
tation in repeating what all critics and 
readers have allowed, that no nobler mon- 
uments could be raised to the name of an 
author, and no finer or more high-toned 
productions given to the literature of a 
country, than the three noble Tales which 
mark the maturity of Lord Lytton’s intel- 
lect, and the highest level which pure 
fiction has reached in the present age. 
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BY LORD LYTTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is several weeks after the date of the 
last chapter; the lime-trees in the Tui- 
leries are clothed in green. 

In a somewhat spacious apartment on 
th. ground-floor in the quiet locality ¢f 
the Rue d’Anjou, a man was seated, very 
still, and evidently absorbed in deep 
thought, before a writing-table placed 
close to the window. 

Seen thus, there was an expression of 
great power both of intellect and of char- 
acter in a face which, in ordinary social 





commune, might rather be noticeable for 
an aspect of hardy frankness, suiting well 
with the clear-cut, handsome profile, and 
the rich dark auburn hair, waving cire- 
lessly over one of those broad open fore- 
heads, which, according to an old writer, 
seem the “frontispiece of a temple dedi- 
cated to Honour.” 

The forehead, indeed, was the man’s 
most remarkable feature. It could not 
but prepossess the beholder. When, in 
private theatricals, he had need to alter 
the character of his countenance, he did 
it effectually, merely by forcing down his 
hair till it reached his eyebrows. He no 
longer then looked Kike the same man. 

The person I describe has been already 
introduced to the reader as Graham Vane. 
But perhaps this is the fit occasion to 
enter into some such details as to his 
parentage and position as may make the 
introduction more satisfactory and com- 
plete. 

His father, the representative of a very 
ancient family, came into possession, 
after a long minority, of what may be 
called a fair squire’s estate, and about 
half a million in moneyed investments, 
inherited on the female side. Both land 
and money were absolutely at his dis- 
posal, unencumbered by entail or settle- 
ment. He was aman of a brilliant, irreg- 
ular genius, of princely generosity, of 
pn taste, of a gorgeous kind of 
pride closely allied to a masculine kind 
of vanity. As soon as he was of age he 
began to build, converting his squire’s 
hall into a ducal palace. He then stood 
for the county, and in days before the 
first Reform Bill, when a county election 
was to the estate of a candidate what a 
long war is to the debt of a nation. He 
won the election ; he obtained early suc- 
cesses in Parliament. It was said by 
good authorities in political circles that, 
if he chose, he might aspire to lead his 
party, and ultimately to hold the first 
rank in the government of his country. 

That may or may not be true ; but cer- 
tainly he did not choose to take the 
trouble necessary for such an ambition. 
He was too fond of pleasure, of luxury, 
of pomp. He kept a famous stud of 
racers and hunters. He was a munificent 
patron of art. His establishments, his 
entertainments, were on a par with those 
of the great noble who represented the 
loftiest (Mr. Vane would not own it to be 
the eldest) branch of his genealogical 
tree. 

He became indifferent to political 
coniests, indolent in his attendance at 
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the House, speaking seldom, not at great 
length nor with much preparation, but 
with power and fire, originality and 
genius ; so that he was not only effective 
as an orator, but combining with elo- 
quence, advantages of birth, person, sta- 
tion, the reputation of patriotic indepen- 
dence, and genial attributes of character, 
he was an authority’ of weight in the 
scales of party. 

This gentleman, at the age of forty, 
married the dowerless daughter of a poor 
but distinguished naval officer, of noble 
family, first cousin to the Duke of Alton. 

He settled on her a suitable jointure, 
but declined to tie up any portion of his 
property for the benefit of children wd 
the marriage. He declared that so muc 
of his fortune was invested either in 
mines, the produce of which was ex- 
tremely fluctuating, or in various funds, 
over rapid transfers in which it was his 
amusement and his interest to have con- 
trol, unchecked by reference to trustees, 
that entails and settlements on children 
were an inconvenience he declined to 
incur. 

Besides, he held notions of his own 
as to the wisdom of keeping children 
dependent on their father. “ What num- 
bers of young men,” said he, “are ruined 
in character and in fortune by knowing 
that when their father dies they are cer- 
tain of the same provision, no matter 
how they displease him; and in the 
meanwhile forestalling that provision by 
recourse to usurers.” These arguments 
might not have prevailed over the bride’s 
father a year or two later, when, by the 
death of intervening kinsmen, he became 
Duke of Alton; but in his then circum- 
stances the marriage itself was so much 
beyond the expectations which the por- 
tionless daughter of a sea-captain has the 
right to form, that Mr. Vane had it all his 
own way, and he remained absolute mas- 
ter of his whole fortune, save of that 
part of his landed estate on which his 
wife’s jointure was settled; and even 
from this encumbrance he was very soon 
freed. His wife died in the second year 
of marriage, leaving an only son —Gra- 
ham. He grieved for her loss with all 
the passion of an impressionable, ardent, 
and powerful nature. Then for a while 


he sought distraction to his sorrow by 
throwing himself into public life with a 
devoted energy he had not previously 
displayed. 

His speeches served to bring his party 
into power, and he yielded, though reluc- 
tantly, to the unanimous demand of that 
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party that he should accept one of the 
highest offices in the new Cabinet. He 
acquitted himself well as an administra- 
tor, but declared, no doubt honestly, that 
he felt like Sinbad released from the old 
man on his back, when, a year or two 
afterwards, he went out of office with his 
party. No persuasions could induce him 
to come in again ; nor did he ever again 
take a very active part in debate. “No,” 
said he, “ I was born to the freedom of a 
private gentleman — intolerable to me is 
the thraldom of a public servant. But I 
will bring up my son so that he may ac- 
quit the debt which I decline to pay to 
my country.” There he kept his word. 
Graham had been carefully educated for 
public life, the ambition for it dinned into 
his ear from childhood. In his school- 
vacations his father made him learn and 
declaim chosen specimens of masculine 
oratory; engaged an eminent actor . to 
give him lessons in elocution; bade him 
frequent theatres, and study there the 
effect which words derive from looks and 
gesture ; encouraged him to take part 
himself in private theatricals. To all this 
the boy lent his mind with delight. He 
had the orator’s inborn temperament ; 
quick, yet imaginative, and loving the 
sport of rivalry and contest. Being also, 
in his boyish years, good-humoured and 
joyous, he was not more a favourite with 
the masters in the schoolroom than with 
the boys in the play-ground. Leaving 
Eton at seventeen, hs entered at Cam- 
bridge, and became, in his first term, the 
most popular speaker at the Union. 

But his father cut short his academical 
career, and decided, for reasons of his 
own, to place him at once in Diplomacy. 
He was attached to the Embassy at Paris, 
and partook of the pleasures and _dissipa- 
tions of that metropolis too keenly to re- 
tain much of the sterner ambition to 
which he had before devoted himself. 
Becoming one of the spoiled darlings of 
fashion, there was great danger that his 
character would relax into the easy grace 
of the Epicurean, when all such loiterings 
in the Rose Garden were brought to ab- 
rupt close by a rude and terrible change 
in his fortunes. 

His father was killed by a fall from hig 
horse in hunting; and when his affairs 
were investigated, they were found to be 
hopelessly involved — apparently the as- 
sets would not suffice for the debts. The 
elder Vane himself was probably not 
aware of the extent of his liabilities. He 
had never wanted ready-money to the last. 
He could always obtain that from a 
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money-lender, or from the sale of his 
funded investments. But it became ob- 
vious, on examining his papers, that he 
knew at least how impaired would be the 
heritage he should bequeath to a son 
whom he idolized. For that reason he 
had given Graham a profession in diplom- 
acy, and for that reason he had privatel 
applied to the Ministry for the Viceroyal- 
ty of India, in the event of its speedy va- 
cancy. He was eminent enough not to 
anticipate refusal, and with economy in 
that lucrative post much of his pecuniar 
difficulties might have been soieemned, 
and at least an independent provision se- 
cured for his son. 

Graham, like Alain de Rochebriant, 
allowed no reproach on his father’s mem- 
ory —indeed, with more reason than 
Alain, for the elder Vane’s fortune had at 
least gone on no mean and frivolous dis- 
sipation. 

It had lavished inself on encourage- 
ment to art—on great objects of public 
beneficence—on _ public-spirited aid of 
political objects ; and even in mere selfish 
enjoyments there was a certain grandeur 
in his princely hospitalities, in his munif- 
icent generosity, in a warm-hearted care- 
lessness for money. No indulgence in 
petty follies or degrading vices aggravated 
the offence of the magnificent squan- 
derer. 

“ Let me look on my loss of fortune as 
a gain to myself,” said Graham, manfully. 
“ Had I been a rich man, my experience 
of Paris tells me that I should most likely 
have been a very idle one. Now that I 
have no gold, I must dig in myself for 
iron.” 

The man to whom he said this was an 
uncle-in-law —if I may use that phrase 
—the Right Hon. Richard King, popu- 
larly styled “ the blameless King.” 

This gentleman had married the sister 
of Graham’s mother, whose loss in his 
infancy and boyhood she had tenderly 
and anxiously sought to supply. It is 
impossible to conceive a woman more 
fitted to invite love and reverence than 
was Lady Janet King, her manners were 
so sweet and gentle, her whole nature so 
elevated and pure. 

Her father had succeeded to the duke- 
dom when she married Mr. King, and the 
alliance was not deemed quite suitable. 
Still it was not one to which the Duke 
would have been fairly justified in refus- 
ing his assent. 

r. King could, not, indeed, boast of 
noble ancestry, nor was he even a landed 
proprietor; but he was a not undistin- 
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guished member of Parliament, of irre- 
proachable character, and ample fortune 
inherited from a distant kinsman, who 
had enriched himself as a merchant. It 
was on both sides a marriage of love. 

It is popularly said that a man uplifts a 
wife to his own rank; it as often happens 
that a woman uplifts her husband to the 
dignity of her own character. Richard 
King rose greatly in public estimation 
after his marriage with Lady Janet. 

She united to a sincere piety a very ac- , 
tive and a very enlightened benevolence. 
She guided his ambition aside from mere 
party politics into subjects of social and 
religious ihterest, and in devoting himself 
to these he achieved a position more pop- 
ular and more respected than he could 
ever have won in the strife of party. 

When the Government of which the 
elder Vane became a leading Minister 
was formed, it was considered a great 
object to secure a name so high in the 
religious world, so beloved by the work- 
ing classes, as that of Richard King ; and 
he accepted one of those places which, 
though not in the Cabinet, confers the 
rank of Privy Councillor. 

When the brief-lived Administration 
ceased, he felt the same sensation of re- 
lief that Vane had felt, and came to the 
same resolution never again to accept 
office, but from different reasons, all of 
which need not now be detailed. Amongst 
them, however, certainly this : — He was 
exceedingly sensitive to opinion, thin- 
skinned as to abuse, and very tenacious 
of the respect due to his peculiar char- 
acter of sanctity and philanthropy. He 
writhed under every newspaper article 
that had made “the blameless King” re- 
sponsible for the iniquities of the Gov- 
ernment to which he belonged. In the 
loss of office he seemed to recover his 
former throne. 

Mr. King heard Graham’s resolution 
with a grave approving smile, and his 
interest in the young man became greatly 
increased. He devoted himself stren- 
uously to the object of saving to Graham 
some wrecks of his paternal fortunes, and 
having a clear head and great experience 
in the transaction of business, he suc- 
ceeded beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tations formed by the family solicitor. 
A rich manufacturer was found to pur- 
chase at a fancy price the bulk of the 
estate with the palatial mansion, which 
the estate alone could never have sufficed 
to maintain with suitable establishments. 

So that when all debts were paid, Gra- 
ham found himself in possession of a 
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clear income of about {£500 a-year, in- 
vested in a mortgage secured on a part of 


the hereditary lands, on which was 
seated an old hunting-lodge bought by a 
brewer. 

With this 


Fons of the property 
Graham parted very reluctantly. It was 
situated amid the most picturesque 
scenery on the estate, and the lodge itself 
was a remnant of the original residence 
of his ancestors before it had been aban- 
doned for that which, built in the reign 
of Elizabeth, had been expanded into a 
Trentham-like palace by the last owner. 

But Mr. King’s argument reconciled 
him to the sacrifice. “I can. manage,” 
said the prudent adviser, “if you insist 
on it, to retain that remnant of the 
hereditary estate which you are so loath 
to part with. But how? by mortgaging 
it to an extent that will scarcely leave you 
£50 a-year net from the rents. This is 
not all. Your mind will then be dis- 
tracted from the large object of a career 
to the small object of retaining a few 
family acres ; you will be constantly ham- 
outed by private anxieties and fears: you 
could do nothing for the benefit of those 
around you—could not repair a farm- 
house for a better class of tenant — could 
not rebuild a labourer’s dilapidated cot- 
tage. Give up an idea that might be very 
well for a man whose sole ambition was 
to remain a squire, however beggarly. 
Launch yourself into the larger world of 
metropolitan life with energies wholly un- 
shackled, a mind wholly undisturbed, and 
secure of an income which, however 
modest, is equal to that of most young 
men who enter that world as your 
equals.” 

Graham was convinced, and yielded, 
though with a bitter pang. It is hard for 
a man whose fathers have lived on the 
soil to give up all trace of their where- 
abouts. But none saw in him any morbid 
consciousness of change of fortune, 
when, a year after his father’s death, he 
reassumed his place in society. If be- 
fore courted for his expectations, he was 
still courted for himself ; by many of the 
great who had loved his father, perhaps 
even courted more. 

He resigned the diplomatic career, not 
merely because the rise in that profession 
is slow, and in the intermediate steps the 
chances of distinction are slight and few, 
but more because he desired to cast his 
lot in the home country, and regarded the 
courts of other lands as exile. 

It was not true, however, as Lemercier 
had stated on report, that he lived on his 
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pen. Curbing all his old extravagant 
tastes, £500 a-year amply supplied his 
wants. But he had by his pen gained dis- 
tinction, and created great belief in his 
abilities for a public career. He had 
written critical articles, read with much 
praise, in periodicals of authority, and had 
published one or two essays on political 
questions, which had created yet more 
sensation. It was only the graver litera- 
ture connected more or less with his ulti- 
mate object of a public career, in which 
he had thus evinced his talents of compo- 
sition. Such writings were not of a na- 
ture to bring him much money, but they 
gaye him a definite and solid station. In 
the old time, before the first Reform Bill, 
his reputation would have secured him at 
once a seat in Parliament ; but the an- 
cient nurseries of statesmen are gone, 
and their place is not supplied. 

He had been invited, however, to stand 
for more than one large and populous 
borough, with very fair prospects of suc- 
cess; and whatever the expense, Mr. 
King had offered to defray it. But 
Graham would not have incurred the 
latter obligation ; and when he learned 
the pledges which his supporters would 
have exacted, he would not have stood if 
success had been certain and the cost 
nothing. “I cannot,” he said to his 
friends, “go into the consideration of 
what is best for the country with my 
thoughts manacled; and I cannot be 
both representative and slave of the 

eatest ignorance of the greatest num- 

er. I bide my time, and meanwhile I 
prefer to write as I please, rather than 
vote as I don’t please.” 

Three years went by, passed chiefly in 
England, parly in travel; and at the age 
of thirty Graham Vane was still one of 
those of whom admirers say, “ He will be 
a great man some day;” and detractors 
re ly, “Some day seems a long way 
off 


The same fastidiousness which had 
operated against that entrance into Par- 
liament to which his ambition not the less 
steadily adapted itself, had kept him free 
from the perils of wedlock. In his heart 
he yearned for love and domestic life, but 
he had hitherto met with no one who 
realized the ideal he had formed. With 
his person, his accomplishments, his con- 
nections, and his repute, he might have 
made many an advantageous marriage. 
But somehow or other the charm van- 
ished from a fair face, if the shadow of a 
money-bag fell on it; on the other hand, 
his ambition occupied so large a share in 
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his thoughts that he would have fled in 
time from the temptation of a marriage 
that would have overweighted him beyond 
the chance of rising. Added to all, he 
desired in a wife an intellect that, if not 
equal to his own, could become so by 
sympathy —a union of high culture and 
noble aspiration, and yet of loving wo- 
manly sweetness which a man seldom 
finds out of books; and when he does 
find it, perhaps it does not wear the sort 
of face that he fancies. Be that as it may, 
Graham was still unmarried and heart- 
whole. 

And now a new change in his life be- 
fell him. Lady Janet died of a fever 
contracted in her habitual rounds of 
charity among the houses of the poor. 
She had been to him as the most tender 
mother, and a lovelier soul than hers 
never alighted on the earth. His grief 
was intense; but what was her hus- 
band’s ?— one of those griefs that kill. 

To the side of Richard King his Janet 
had been as the guardian angel. His 
love for her was almost worship — with 
her, every object in a life hitherto so ac- 
tive and useful seemed gone. He evinced 
no noisy passion of sorrow. He shut 
himself up, and refused to see even 
Graham. But after some weeks had 
passed, he admitted the clergyman in 
whom, on spiritual matters, he habitually 
confided, and seemed consoled by the 
visits ; then he sent for his lawyer, and 
made his will; after which he allowed 
Graham to call on him daily, on the con- 
dition that there should be no reference 
to his loss. He spoke to the young man 
on other subjects, rather drawing him out 
about himself, sounding his opinion on 
various grave matters, watching his face 
while he questioned, as if seeking to dive 
into his heart, and sometimes pathetically 
sinking into silence, broken but by sighs. 
So it went on for a few more weeks ; 
then he took the advice of his physician 
to seek change of air and scene. He 
went away alone, without even a servant, 
not leaving word. where he had gone. 
After a little while he returned, more ail- 
ing, more broken than before. One 
morning he was found insensible — 
stricken by paralysis. He regained con- 
sciousness, 1nl even for some days rallicd 
strength. He might have recovered, but 
he seemed as if he tacitly refused to live. 
He expired at last, peacefully, in Graham’s 
arms. é 

At the opening of his will it was found 
that he had left Graham his sole heir and 
executor. Deducting Government duties, 
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legacies to servants, and donations to 
public charities, the sum thus bequeathed 
to his lost wife’s nephew was two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds. 

With such a fortune, opening indeed 
was made for an ambition so long ob- 
structed. But Graham affected no change 
in his mode of life; he still retained his 
modest bachelor’s apartments — engaged 
no servants — bought no horses — in no 
way exceeded the income he had pos- 
sessed before. He seemed, indeed, de- 
pressed rather than elated by the succes- 
sion to a wealth which he had never an- 
ticipated. 

Two children had been born from the 
marriage of Richard King; they had 
died young, it is true, but Lady Janet at 
the time of her own decease was not too 
advanced in years for the reasonable ex- 
pectation of other offspring; and even 
after Richard King became a widower, 
he had given to Graham no hint of his 
testamentary dispositions. The young 
man was no blood-relation to him, and 
naturally supposed that such relations 
would become the heirs. But in truth 
the deceased seemed to have no near re- 
lations —none had ever been known to 
visit him — none raised a voice to ques- 
tion the justice of his will. 

Lady Janet had been buried at Kensal 
Green; her husband’s remains were 
placed in the same vault. 

For days and days Graham went his 
way lonelily to the cemetery. He might 
be seen standing motionless by that 
tomb, with tears rolling down his cheeks ; 
yet his was not a weak nature— not one 
of those that love indulgence of irreme- 
diable grief. On the contrary, people 
who did not know him well said “that he 
had more head than heart,” and the char- 
acter of his pursuits, as of his writings, 
was certainly not that of a sentimental- 
ist. He had not thus visited the tomb 
till Richard King had been placed within 
it. Yet his love for his aunt was un- 
speakably greater than that which he 
could have felt for her husband. Was 
it then, the husband that he so much 
more acutely mourned; or was_ there 
something that, since the husband’s 
death, had deepened his reverence for 
the memory of her whom he had not 
only loved as a mother, but honoured as 
a saint ? 

These visits to the cemetery did not 
cease till Graham was confined to his 
bed by a very grave illness—the only 
one he had ever known. His physician 
said it was nervous fever, and occasioned 
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by moral shock or excitement ; it was at- 
tended with delirium. His recovery was 
slow, and when it was sufficiently com- 

leted he quitted England; and we find 

im now, with his mind composed, his 
strength restored, and his spirits braced, 
in that gay city of Paris, hiding perhaps, 
some earnest purpose amidst his partici- 
pation in its holiday enjoyments. 

He is now, as I have said, seated be- 
fore his writing-table in deep thought. 
He takes up a letter which he had al- 
ready glanced over hastily, and reperuses 
it with more care. 

The letter is from his cousin, the Duke 
of Alton, who had succeeded a few years 
since to the family honours—an able 
man, with no small degree of information, 
an ardent politician, but of very rational 
and temperate opinions ; too much occu- 
pied by the cares of a princely estate to 
covet office for himself; too sincere a 
patriot not to desire office for those to 
whose hands he thought the country 
might be most safely intrusted — an inti- 
mate friend of Graham’s. The contents 
of the letter are these : — 


My DEAR GRAHAM,— I trust that you 
will welcome the brilliant opening into 
public life which these lines are intended 
to announce to you. Vavasour has just 
been with me to say that he intends to 
resign his seat for the county when Par- 
liament meets, and agreeing with me that 
there is no one so fit to succeed him as 
yourself, he suggests the keeping his 
intention secret until you have arranged 
your committee and are prepared to take 
the field. You cannot hope to escape a 
contest ; but I have examined the Regis- 
ter, and the party has gained rather than 
lost since the last election, when Vava- 
sour was so triumphantly returned. 

The expenses for this county, where 
there are so many out-voters to bring up, 
and so many agents to retain, are always 
large in comparison with some other 
counties ; but that consideration is all in 
your favour, for it deters Squire Hunston, 
the only man who could beat you, from 
starting ; and to your resources a thou- 
sand pounds more or less are a trifle not 
worth discussing. You know how diffi- 
cult it is nowadays to find a seat fora 
man of moderate opinions like yours and 
mine. Our county would exactly suit 
you. The constituency is so evenly di- 


vided between the urban and rural popu- 
lations, that its representative must fair- 
ly consult the interests of both. He can 
be neither an ultra-Tory nor a violent 
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Radical. He is left to the enviable free- 
dom, to which you say you aspire, of con- 
sidering what is best for the country as a 
whole. 

Do not lose so rare an opportunity. 
There is but one drawback to your tri- 
umphant candidature. It will be said 
that you have no longer an acre in the 
county in which the Vanes have been 
settled so long. That drawback can be 
removed. It is true that you can never 
hope to buy back the estates which you 
were compelled to sell at your father’s 
death—the old manufacturer gripes 
them too firmly to loosen his hold; and 
after all, even were your income double 
what it is, you would be overhoused in 
the vast pile in which your father’ buried 
so large a share of his fortune. But that 
beautiful old hunting-lodge, the Stamm 
Schloss of your family, with the adjacent 
farms, can be now repurchased very rea- 
sonably. The brewer who bought them 
is afflicted with an extravagant son, whom 
he placed in the Hussars, and will 
gladly sell the property for £5000 more 
than he gave: well worth the difference, 
as he has improved the farm-buildings 
and raised the rental. I think, in ad- 
dition to the sum you have on mortgage, 
£23,000 will be accepted, and as a mere 
investment pay you nearly three per cent. 
But to you it 1s worth more than double 
the money ; it once more identifies your 
ancient name with the county. You 
would be a greater personage with that 
moderate halding in the district in which 
your race took root, and on which your 
father’s genius threw such a lustre, than 
you would be if you invested all your 
wealth in a county in which every squire 
and farmer would call you “the new 
man.” Pray think over this most seri- 
ously, and instruct your solicitor to open 
negotiations with the brewer at once. 
But rather put yourself into the train, and 
come back to England straight to me. I 
will ask Vavasour to meet you. What 
news from Paris? Is the Emperor as ill 
as the papers insinuate? And is the rev- 
olutionary party gaining ground ?— Your 
affectionate cousin, ALTON. 





As he put down this letter, Graham 
heaved a short impatient sigh. 

“The old Stamm Schloss,” he mut- 
tered —“a foot on the old soil once 
more! and an entrance into the great 
arena with hands unfettered. Is it possi- 
ble ! —is it —is it?” 

At this moment the door-bell of the 
apartment rang, and a servant whom Gra- 
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ham had hired at Paris as a laguais de 
place announced “Ce Monsieur.” 

Graham hurried the letter into his port- 
folio, and said,” “ You mean the person 
to whom I am always at-home ?” 

“The same, Monsieur.” 

“ Admit him, of course.” 

There entered a wonderfully thin man, 
middle-aged, clothed in black, his face 
cleanly shaven, his hair cut very short, 
with one of those faces which, to use a 
French expression, say “nothing.” It 
was absolutely without expression —it 
had not even, despite its thinness, one 
salient feature. If you had found your- 
self anywhere seated next to that man, 
your eye would have passed him over as 
too ee to notice; if at a café, 

ou would have gone on talking to your 
riend without lowering your voice. 
What mattered it whether a dé¢e like that 
overheard or not? Had you been asked 
to guess his calling and station, you 
might have said, minutely observing the 
freshness of his clothes and the undenia- 
ble respectability of his tout ensemble, 
“He must be well off, and with no care 
for customers on his mind —a ci-devant 
chandler who has retired on a legacy.” 

Graham rose at the entrance of his 
visitor, motioned him courteously to a 
seat beside him, and waiting till the 
laquais had vanished, then asked, “ What 
news ?” 

“None, I fear, that will satisfy Mon- 
sicur. I have certainly hunted out, since 
I had last the honour to see you, no less 
than four ladies of the name of Duval, 
but only one of them took that name from 
her parents, and was also christened 
Louise.” 

“ Ah — Louise!” 

“ Yes, the daughter of a perfumer, aged 
twenty-eight. She, therefore, is not the 
Louise you seek. Permit me to refer to 
your instructions.” Here M. Renard 
took out a note-book, turned over the 
leaves, and resumed — “ Wanted, Louise 
Duval, daughter of Auguste Duval, a 
French drawing-master, who lived for 
many years at Tours, removed to Paris 
in 1845, lived at No. 12 Rue de S——at 
Paris for some years, but afterwards 
moved to a different guartier of the 
town, and died, 1848, in Rue L——, No. 
39. Shortly after his death, his daughter 
Louise left that lodging, and could not be 
traced. In 1849 official documents re- 
porting her death were forwarded from 
Munich to a person, (a friend of yours, 
Monsieur). Death, of course, taken for 
granted ; but nearly five years afterwards, 
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this very person encountered the said 
Louise Duval at Aix-la-chapelle, and 
never heard nor saw more of her. De- 
mande submitted, to find out said Louise 
Duval or any children of hers born in 
1848-9 ; supposed in 1852-3 to have one 
child, a girl, between four and five years 
old. Is that right, Monsieur ?” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ And this is the whole information 
given to me. Monsieur on giving it 
asked me if I thought it desirable that he 
should commence inquiries at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where Louise Duval was last 
seen by the person interested to discover 
her. I reply, No;—pains thrown away. 
Aix-la-Chapelle is not a place where any 
Frenchwoman not settled there by mar- 
riage would remain. Nor does it seem 
probable that the said Duval would ven- 
ture to select for her residence Munich, 
a city in which she had contrived to ob- 
tain certificates of her death. A Frenck- 
woman who has once known Paris always 
wants to get back to it ; especially, Mon- 
sieur, if she has the beauty which you 
assign to this lady. I therefore suggest- 
ed that our inquiries should commence in 
this capital. onsieur agreed with me, 
and I did not grudge the time necessary 
for investigation.” 

“ You were most obliging. Still I am 
beginning to be impatient if time is to be 
thrown away.” 

“Naturally. Permit me to return to 
my notes. Monsieur informs me _ that 
twenty-one years ago, in 1848, the Paris- 
ian police were instructed to find out this 
lady and failed, but gave hopes of discov- 
ering her through her relations. He asks 
me to refer to our archives; I tell him 
that is no use. However, in order to 
oblige him, I do so. No trace of such 
inquiry —it must have been, as Monsieur 
led me to suppose, a strictly private one, 
unconnected with crime or with politics ; 
and’ as I have the honour to tell Mon- 
sieur, no record of such investigations 
is preserved in the Rue Jerusalem. Great 
scandal would there be, and injury to the 
peace of families, if we preserved the re- 
sults of private inquiries intrusted to us 
—by absurdly jealous husbands, for in- 
stance. Honour, Monsieur, honour for- 
bids it. Next I suggest to Monsieur 
that his simplest plan would be an adver- 
tisement in the French journals, stating, 
if I understand him right, that it is for 
the pecuniary interest of Madame or 
Mademoiselle Duval, daughter of Au- 

uste Duval, artiste en dessin, to come 
orward. Monsieur objects to that.” 
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“T object to it extremely; as I have 
told you, this is a strictly confidential in- 

uiry, and an advertisement, which in all 
likelihood would be practically useless (it 
proved to be so in a former inquiry), 
would not be resorted to unless all else 
failed, and even then with reluctance.” 

“Quite so. Accordingly, Monsieur 
delegates to me, who- have been recom- 
mended to him as the best person he can 
employ in that department of our police 
which is not connected with crime or poli- 
tical survet/lance, a task the most difficult. 
I have, through strictly private investiga- 
tions, to discover the address and prove 
the identity of a lady bearing a name 
among the most common in France, and 
of whom nothing has been heard for fif- 
teen years, and then at so migratory an 
endroit as Aix-la-Chapelle. You will not 
or cannot inform me if since that time 
the lady has changed her name by mar- 
riage.” 

“T have no reason to think that she 
has ; and there are reasons against the 
supposition that she married after 1849.” 

“Permit me to observe that the more 
details of information Monsieur can give 
~, the easier my task of research will 

e,” 

“T have given you all the details I can, 
and, aware of the difficulty of tracing a 
person with a name so much the reverse 
of singular, I adopted your advice in our 
first interview, of asking some Parisian 
friend of mine, with a large acquaintance 
in the miscellaneous societies of your 
capital, to inform me of any ladies of that 
name whom he might chance to encoun- 
ter; and he, like you, has lighted upon 
one or two, who, alas! soouuilile the right 
one in name, and nothing more.” 

“ You will do wisely to keep him on the 
watch as well as myself. If it were but a 
murderess or a political incendiary, then 
you might trust exclusively to the enlight- 
enment of our corps, but this seems an 
affair of sentiment, Monsieur. Senti- 
ment is not in our way. Seek the trace 
of that in the haunts of pleasure.” 

M. Renard, having thus poetically de- 
livered himself of that philosophical dog- 
ma, rose to depart. 

Graham slipped into his hand a bank- 
note of sufficient value to justify the pro- 
found bow he received in return. 

When M. Renard had gone, Graham 
heaved another impatient sigh, and said 
to himself, “ No, it is not possible—at 
least not yet.” 

Then, compressing his lips as a man 
who forces himself to something he dis- 
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likes, he dipped his pen into the inkstand, 
and wrote rapidly thus to his kinsman : — 


My Dear Cousin, —I lose not a post 
in replying to your kind and considerate 
letter. It is not in my power at present 
to return to England. I need not say 
how fondly I cherish the hope of repre- 
senting the dear old county some day. If 
Vavasour could be induced to defer his 
resignation of the seat for another ses- 
sion, or at least for six or seven months, 
why then I might be free to avail myself 
of the opening; at present I am not. 
Meanwhile I am sorely tempted to buy 
back the old Lodge — probably the brew- 
er would allow me to leave on mortgage 
the sum I myself have on the property 
and a few additional thousands. I have 
reasons for not wishing to transfer at 
present much of the money now invested 
in the funds. I will consider this point, 
which probably does not press. 

I reserve all Paris news till my next ; 
and begging you to forgive so curt and 
unsatisfactory a reply to a letter so im- 
portant that it excites me more than I like 
to own, believe me, your affectionate 
friend and cousin, GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER II. 


AT about the same hour on the same 
day in which the Englishman held the 
conference with the Parisian detective 
just related, the Marquis de Rochebriant 
found himself by appointment in the cadz- 
net @affaires of his avoué M. Gandrin: 
that gentleman had hitherto not found 
time to give him a definitive opinion as to 
the case submitted to his judgment. The 
avoué received Alain with a kind of forced 
civility, in which the natural intelligence 
of the Marquis, despite his inexperience 
of life, distovered embarrassment. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said Gandrin, 
fidgeting among the papers on his bureau, 
“this is a very complicated business. I 
have given not only my best attention to 
it, but to your general interests. To be 
plain, your estate, though a fine one, is 
a y encumbered — fearfully — fright- 

ully.” 

Sin,” said the Marquis, haughtily, 
“that is a fact which was never disguised 
from you.” 

“T do not say that it was, Marquis ; 
but I scarcely realized the amount of the 
liabilities nor the nature of the property. 
It will be difficult — nay, I fear, impossi- 
ble —to find any capitalist to advance a 
sum that will cover the mortgages at an 
interest less than you now pay. As fora 
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Company to take the whole trouble off 
your hands, clear off the mortgages, man- 
age the forests, develop the fisheries, 
guarantee you an adequate income, and 
at the end of twenty-one years or so ren- 
der up to you or your heirs the free en- 
joyment of an estate thus improved, we 
must dismiss that prospect as a wild 
dream of my good friend M. Hébert’s. 
People in the provinces do dream; in 
Paris everybody is wide awake.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the Marquis, with 
that inborn imperturbable loftiness of 
sang froid which has always in adverse 
circumstances characterized the French 
noblesse, “be kind enough to restore my 
papers. I see that you are not the man 
for me. Allow me only to thank you, and 
inquire the amount of my debt for the 
trouble I have given.” 

“Perhaps you are quite justified in 
thinking I am not the man for you, J/on- 
sieur le Marquis ; and your papers shall, 
if you decide on dismissing me, be re- 
turned to you this evening. Butas tomy 
accepting remuneration where I have 
rendered no service, I request JZ. /e Mar- 
guis to put that out of the question. Con- 
sidering myself, then, no longer your 
avoué, do not think I take too great a lib- 
erty in volunteering my counsel as a 
friend — or a friend at least to M. Hébert, 
if you do not vouchsafe my right so to ad- 
dress yourself.” 

M. Gandrin spoke with a certain digni- 
ty of voice and manner which touched 
and softened his listener. 

“You make me your debtor far more 
than I pretend to repay,” replied Alain. 
“ Heaven knows I want a friend, and I 
will heed with gratitude and respect all 
your counsels in that character.” 

“ Plainly and briefly, my advice is this : 
Monsieur Louvier is the principal mort- 
gagee. He is among the six richest ne- 

otiators of Paris. He does not, there- 
ore, want money, but, like most self-made 
men, he is very accessible to social vani- 
ties. He would be proud to think he had 
rendered a service to a Rochebriant. Ap- 
proach him, either through me, or, far 
better, at once introduce yourself, and 
— to consolidate all*your other lia- 
ilities in one mortgage to him, at a rate 
of interest lower than that which is now 
paid to some of the small mortgagees. 
This would add considerably to your. in- 
come, and would carry out M. Hébert’s 
advice.” 

“But does it not strike you, dear M. 
Gandrin, that such going cap-in-hand to 
one who has power over my fate, while I 
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have none over his, would scarcely be 
consistent with my self-respect, not as 
Rochebriant only, but as Frenchman ?” 

“Tt does not strike me so in the least ; 
at all events, I could make the proposal 
on your behalf, without compromising 
yourself, though I should be far more san- 
guine of success if you addressed M. 
Louvier in person.” 

“JT should nevertheless prefer leaving 
it in your hands ; but even for that I must 
take a few days to consider. Of all the 
mortgagees M. Louvier has been hitherto 
the severest and most menacing, the one 
whom Hébert dreads the most; and 
should he become sole mortgagee, m 
whole estate would pass to him if, throug 
any succession of bad seasons and failing 
tenants, the interest was not punctually 
paid.” 

“Tt could so pass to him now.” 

“No; for there have been years in 
which the other mortgagees, who are Bre- 
tons, and would be loath to ruin a Roche- 
briant, have been lenient and patient.” 

“Tf Louvier has not been equally so, 
it is only because he knew nothing of 
you, and your father no doubt had often 
sorely tasked his endurance. Come, sup- 
pose we manage to break the ice easily. 
Do me the honour to dine here to meet 
him ; you will find that he is not an un- 
pleasant man.” 

The Marquis hesitated, but the thought 
of the sharp and seemingly hopeless strug- 

le for the retention of his ancestral 

ome to which he would be doomed if he 
returned from Paris unsuccessful in his 
errand overmastered his pride. He felt 
as if that self-conquest was a duty he 
owed to the very tombs of his ies, 
“T ought not to shrink from the face of a 
creditor,” said he, smiling somewhat sad- 
ly, “and I accept the proposal you so gra- 
ciously make.” 

“ You do well, Marquis, and I will write 
at once to Louvier to ask him to give me 
his first disengaged day.” 

The Marquis had no sooner quitted the 
house than M. Gandrin opened a door at 
the side of his office, and a large portly 
man strode into the room —stride it was 
rather than step—firm, self-assured, ar- 
rogant, masterful. 

“Well, on ami,” said this man, taking 
his stand at the hearth, as a king might 
take his stand in the hall of his vassal — 
“and what says our fetit muscadin 2?” 

“Heis ee petit nor muscadin, Mon- 
sieur Louvier,” replied Gandrin, peev- 
ishly ; “and he will task your powers to 





get him thoroughly into your net. But I 
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have persuaded him to meet you here. 'comelier face, an air of more unmistakable 


What day can you dine with me? I had 
better ask no one else.” 

“To-morrow I dine with my friend 
O 


sition,” said M. Louvier, with a sort of 
careless rollicking pomposity. “Thurs- 
day with Periera— Saturday I entertain 





at home. Say Friday.. Your hour?” 
“ Seven.” r 
“Good! Show me those Rochebriant 


apers again; there is something I had 
orgotten to note. Never mind me. Go 
on with your work as if I were not here.” 

Louvier took up the papers, seated him- 
self in an arm-chair by the fireplace, 
stretched out his legs, and read at his 
ease, but with a very rapid eye, as a prac- 
tised lawyer skims through the technical 
forms of a case to fasten upon the marrow 
of it. 

“Ah! as I thought. The farms could 
not pay even the interest on my present 
mortgage ; the forests come in for that. 
If a contractor for the yearly sale of the 
woods was bankrupt nel did not pay, how 
could I get my interest? Answer me 
that, Gandrin.” 

“Certainly you must run the risk of 
that chance.” 

“Of course the chance occurs, and 
then I foreclose * —I seize, — Rochebri- 
ant and its seigneuries are mine.” 

As he spoke he laughed, not sardoni- 
cally — a jovial laugh — and opened wide, 
to reshut as in a vice, the strong iron hand 
which had doubtless closed over many a 
man’s all. 

“Thanks. On Friday, seven o’clock.” 
He tossed the papers back on the bureau, 
nodded a royal nod, and strode forth im- 
periously as he had strided in. 


CHAPTER II. 


MEANWHILE the young Marquis pur- 
sued his way thoughtfully through the 
streets, and entered the Champs Elysées. 
Since we first, nay, since we last saw him, 
he is strikingly improved in outward ap- 
pearances. He has unconsciously ac- 
quired more of the easy grace of the Pa- 
risian in gaitand bearing. You would no 
longer detect the Provincial — perhaps, 
however, because he is now dressed, 
though very simply, in habiliments that 
belong to the style of the day. Rarely 
among the loungers in the Champs 
Elysées could be seen a finer form, a 


* For the sake of the general reader, English techni- 
cal words are here, as elsewhere, substituted as much as 
possible for French. 


, to meet the chiefs of the Oppo-| 





distinction. 

The eyes of many a passing fair one 
gazed on him, admiringly or coquettishly. 
But he was still so little the true Parisian 
that they got no smile, no look in return. 
He was wrapped in his own thoughts ; 
was he thinking of M. Louvier ?” 

He had nearly gained the entrance of 
the Bois de Boulogne, when he was ac- 
costed by a voice behind, and turning 
round saw his friend Lemercier arm-in- 
arm with Graham Vane. , 

“ Bon-jour, Alain,” said Lemercier, 
hooking his disengaged arm into Roche- 
briant’s. “I suspect we are going the 
same way.” 

Alain felt himself change countenance 
at this conjecture, and replied coldly, “I 
think not ; I have got to the end of m 
walk, and shall turn back to Paris ;” 4 
dressing himself to the Englishman, he 
said with formal politeness, “I regret not 
to have found you at home when I called 
some weeks ago, and no less so to have 
been out when you had the complaisance 
to return my visit.” 

“ At all events,” replied the English- 
man, “let me not lose the opportunity of 
improving our acquaintance which now 
offers. It is true that our friend Lemer- 
cier, catching sight of me in the Rue de 
Rivoli, stopped his coupé and carried me 
off for a promenade in the Bois. The 
fineness of the day tempted us to get out 
of his carriage as the Bois came in sight. 
But if = are going back to Paris I re- 
linquish the Bois and offer myself as your 
companion.” 

Frederic (the name is so familiarly Eng- 
lish that the reader might think me pe- 
dantic did I accentuate it as French) 
looked from one to the other of his two 
friends, half amused and half angry. 

« And am I to be left alone to achieve 
a conquest, in which, if I succeed, I shall 
change into hate and envy the affection 
of my two best friends ?— Be it so. 


‘Un véritable amant ne connait point d’amis.’ ” 


“I do not comprehend your meaning,” 
said the Marquis, with a compressed ip 
and a slight frown. 

“Bah!” cried Frederic ; “come, franc 
jeu — cards on the table — M. Gram Varn 
was going into the Bois at my suggestion 
on the chance of having another look at 
the pearl-coloured angel ; and you, Roche- 
briant, can’t deny that you were going 
into the Bois for the same object.” 

“ One may pardon an enfant terrible,” 
said the Englishman, laughing, “but an 
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ami terrible should be sent to the galleys. 
Come, Marquis, let us walk back and sub- 
mit to our fate. Even were the lady once 
more visible, we have no chance of being 
observed by the side of a Lovelace so 
accomplished and so audacious ! ” 

“ Adieu, then, recreants —I go alone. 
Victory or death.” 

The Parisian beckoned his coachman, 
entered his carriage, and with a mocking 

imace kissed his hand to the compan- 
ions thus deserting or deserted. 

Rochebriant touched the Englishman’s 
arm, and said, “ Do you think that Lemer- 
cier could be impertinent enough to ac- 
cost that lady ?” 

“In the first place,” returned the Eng- 
lishman, “ Lemercier himself tells me that 
the lady has for several weeks relinquished 
her walks in the Bois, and the probability 
is, therefore, that he-will not have the op- 
portunity to accost her. In the next 
oe it appears that when she did take 

er solitary walk she did not stray far 
from her carriage, and was in reach of 
the protection of her /aguazs and coach- 
man. But to speak honestly, do you 
who know Lemercier better than I, take 
him to be a man who would commit an 
impertinence to a woman unless there 
were viveurs of his own sex to see him 
do it?” 

Alain smiled. “No. Frederic’s real 
nature is an admirable one, and if he ever 
do anything that he ought to be ashamed 
of, twill be from the pride of showing 
how finely he can do it. Such was his 
character at college, and such it still 
seems at Paris. But it is true that the 
lady has forsaken her former walk; at 
least I—I have not seen her since the 
day I first beheld her in company with 
Frederic. Yet—yet, pardon me, you were 

oing to the Bois on the chance of see- 
ing her. Perhaps she has changed the 
direction of her walk, and —and ” 

The Marquis stopped short, stammer- 
Hy confused. 

he Englishman scanned his counte- 
nance with the rapid glance of a practised 
observer of men and things, and after 
a short pause said: “If the lady has se- 
lected some other spot for her prom- 
enade, I am ignorant of it; nor have I 
even volunteered the chance of meeting 
with her, since I learned — first from Le- 
mercier, and afterwards from others— 
that her destination is the stage. Let us 
talk frankly, Marquis. I am accustomed 
to take much exercise on foot, and the 
Bois is - favourite resort; one day I 
there found myself in the a//ée which the 








lady we speak of used to select for her 
promenade, and there saw her. Some- 
we in her face impressed me; how 
shall I describe the impression? Did 
you ever open a poem, a romance, in some 
style wholly new to you, and before you 
were quite certain whether or not its 
merits justified the interest which the 
novelty inspired, you were summoned 
away, or the book was taken out of your 
hands? If so, did you not feel an intel- 
lectual longing to have another glimpse 
of the book? That illustration describes 
my impression, and I own that I twice 
again went to the same a//ée. The last 
time I only caught sight of the young lady 
as she was getting into her carriage. As 

she was then borne away, I perceived one 

of the custodians of the Bois ; and learned, 

on —_ him, that the lady was in 

the habit of walking always alone in the 

same a//ée at the same hour on most fine 

days, but that he did not know her name 

or address. A motive of curiosity — per- 

haps an idle one — then made me ask Le- 

mercier, who boasts of knowing his Paris 

so intimately, if he could inform me who 

the lady was. He undertook to ascer- 
tain” =, 

“But,” interposed the Marquis, “he 
did not ascertain who she was ; he only 
ascertained where she lived, and that she 
and an elder companion were Italians, — 
whom he suspected, without sufficient 
ground, to be professional singers.” 

“True; but since then I ascertained 
more detailed particulars from two ac- 
quaintances of mine who happen to know 
her — M. Savarin, the distinguished writ- 
er, and Mrs. Morley, an accomplished 
and beautiful American lady, who is more 
than an acquaintance. I may boast the 
honour of ranking among her friends. 
As Savarin’s villa is at A——, I asked 
him incidentally if he knew the fair neigh- 
bour whose face had so attracted me; 
and Mrs. Morley being present, and over- 
hearing me, I learned from both what I 
now repeat to you. 

“The young lady is a Signorina Cicog- 
na—at Paris exchanging (except among 
particular friends), as is not unusual, the 
outlandish designation of Signorina for 
the more conventional one of Mademoi- 
selle. Her father was a member of the 
noble Milanese family of the same name, 
therefore the eee, lady is well born. 
Her father has been long dead ; his widow 
married again an English gentleman set- 
tled in Italy, a scholar and antiquarian ; 
his name was Selby. This gentleman, 
also dead, bequeathed the Signorina a 
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small but sufficient competence. She is 
now an orphan, and residing with a com- 
panion, a Signora Venosta, who was once 
a singer of some repute at the Neapolitan 
Theatre, in the orchestra of which her 
husband was principal performer; but 
she relinquished the stage several years 
ago on becoming a widow, and gave les- 
sons asa teacher. She has the character 
of being a scientific musician and of un- 
blemished private respectability. Subse- 
quently she was induced to give up gen- 
eral teaching, and undertake the musical 
education and the social charge of the 

oung lady withher. This girl is said to 
oon early given promise of extraordinary 
excellence as a singer, and excited great 
interest among a coterie of literary critics 
and musical fognoscenti. She was to have 
come out at the Theatre of Milan a year 
or two ago, but ‘her career has been sus- 
pended in consequence of ill-health, for 
which she is now at Paris under the care of 
an English physician, who has made re- 
markable cures in all complaints of the 
respiratory organs. M , the great 
composer, who knows her, says that in ex- 
preSsion and feeling she has no living su- 
perior, perhaps no equal since Malibran.” 

“You seem, dear Monsieur, to have 
taken much pains to acquire this informa- 
tion.” 

“No great pains were necessary ; but 
had they been I might have taken them, 
for, as I have owned to you, Mademoiselle 
Cicogna, while she was yet a mystery to 
me, strangely interested my thoughts or 
my fancies. That interest has now ceased. 
The world of actresses and singers lies 
apart from mine.” 

“Yet,” said Alain, in a tone of voice 
that implied doubt, “if I understand Le- 
mercier aright, you were going with him to 
the Bois on the chance of seeing again the 
lady in whom your interest has ceased.” 

“Lemercier’s account was not strictly 
accurate. He stopped his carriage to 
speak to me on quite another subject, on 
which I have consulted him, and then 
proposed to take me on to the Bois. I 
assented ; and it was not till we were in 
the carriage that he suggested the idea 
of seeing whether the pearly-robed lady 
had resumed her walk in the a//ée. You 
may judge how indifferent I was to that 
chance when I preferred turning back 
with you to going on with him. Between 
you and me, Marquis, to men of our age, 
who have the business of life before them, 
and feel that if there be aught in which 
noblesse oblige it is a severe devotion to 
noble objects, there is nothing more fatal 
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to such devotion than allowing the heart 
to be blown hither and thither at every 
breeze of mere fancy, and dreaming our- 
selves into love with some fair creature 
whom we never could marry consistently 
with the career we have set before our 
ambition. I could not marry an actress 
— neither, I presume, could the Marquis 
de Rochebriant ; and the thought of a 
courtship, which excluded the idea of 
marriage, to a young orphan of name un- 
unblemished — of virtue unsuspected — 
would certainly not be compatible with 
‘devotion to noble objects.’ ” 

Alain involuntarily bowed his head in 
assent to the proposition, and, it may be, 
in submission to an irplied rebuke. The 
two men walked in silence for some min- 
utes, and Graham first spoke, changing 
altogether the subject of conversation. 

“Lemercier tells me you decline going 
much into this world of Paris — the capi- 
tal of capitals — which appears so irre- 
sistibly attractive to us foreigners.” 

“Possibly ; but, to borrow your words, 
I have the business of life before me.” 

“ Business is a good safeguard against 
the temptations to excess in pleasure, in 
which Paris abounds. But there is no 
business which does not admit of some 
holiday, and all business necessitates 
commerce with mankind. A propos, 1 
was the other evening at the Duchesse 
de Tarascon’s—a brilliant assembly, 
filled with ministers, senators, and cour- 
tiers. I heard your name mentioned.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Yes ; Duplessis, the rising financier 
— who, rather to my surprise, was not 
only present among these official and 
decorated celebrities, but apparently quite 
at home among them —asked the Duch- 
ess if she had not seen you since your 
arrival at Paris. She replied, ‘No; that 
though you were among her nearest con- 
nections, you had not called on her;’ 
and bade Duplessis tell you that you were 
a monstre for not doing so. Whether or 
not Duplessis will take that liberty, I 
know not ; but you must pardon me if I 
do. She is a very charming woman, full 
of talent; and that stream of the world 
which reflects the stars with all their 
mythical influences on fortune, flows 
through her sa/ons.” 

“Tam not born under those stars. I 
am a Legitimist.” 

“I did not forget your political creed ; 
but in England the leaders of opposition 
attend the sa/ons of the Prime Minister. 
A man is not supposed to compromise 
his opinions because he exchanges social 
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courtesies with those to whom his opin- 
ions are hostile. Pray excuse me if I am 
indiscreet ; —I speak as a traveller who 
asks for information — but do the Legiti- 
mists really believe that they best serve 
their cause by declining any mode of com- 
peting with its opponents? Would there 
not be a fairer chance for the ultimate vic- 
tory of their principles if they made their 
talents and energies individually promi- 
nent —if they were known as skilful gener- 
als, practical statesmen, eminent diplomat- 
ists, brilliant writers ?— could they com- 
bine — not to sulk and exclude themselves 
from the great battle-field of the world — 
but in their several ways to render them- 
selves of such use to their country that 
some day or other, in one of those revo- 
lutionary crises to which France, alas! 
must long be subjected, they would find 
themselves able to turn the scale of unde- 
cided councils and conflicting jealousies?” 

*“ Monsieur, we hope for the day when 
the Divine Disposer of events will strike 
into the hearts of our fickle and errin 
countrymen the conviction that there will 
be no settled repose for France save 
under the sceptre of her rightful kings. 
But meanwhile we are—I see it more 
clearly since I have quitted Bretagne — 
we are a hopeless minority.” 

“ Does not history tell us that the great 
changes of the world have been wrought 
by minorities ? but on the one condition 
that the minorities shall not be hopeless ? 
It is almost the other day that the Bona- 
partists were in a minority that their adver- 
saries called hopeless, and the majority 
for the Emperor is now so preponderant 
that I tremble for his safety. Whena 
majority becomes so vast that intellect 
disappears in the crowd, the date of its 
destruction commences ; for by the law 
of reaction the minority is installed 
against it. It is the nature of things that 
minorities are always more _ intellectual 
than multitudes, and intellect is ever at 
work in sapping numerical force. What 
your party want is hope; because with- 
out hope there is no energy. I remem- 
ber hearing my father say that when he 
met the Count de Chambord at Ems, that 
illustrious personage delivered himself of 
a belle phrase much admired by his par- 
tisans. The Emperor was then President 
of the Republic, in a very doubtful and 
dangerous position. France seemed on 
the verge of another convulsion. A cer- 
tain distinguished politician recommend- 
ed the Count de Chambord to hold him- 
self ready to enter at once as a candidate 
for the throne. And the Count, with a 





benignant smile on his handsome face’ 
answered, ‘ All wrecks come to the shore 
— the shore does not go to the wrecks.’ ” 

“Beautifully said!” exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

“Not if Le beau est toujours le vrai. 
My father, no inexperienced nor unwise 
politician, in repeating the royal words, 
remarked: ‘The fallacy of the Count’s 
argument is in its metaphor. A man is 
not ashore.’ Do you not think that the 
seamen on board the wrecks would be 
more grateful to him who did not compla- 
cently compare himself to a shore, but 
considered himself a human being like 
themselves, and risked his own life in a 
boat, even though it were a cockle-shell, 
in the chance of saving theirs ?” 

Alain de Rochebriant was a brave man, 
with that intense sentiment of patriotism 
which characterizes Frenchmen of every 
rank and persuasion, unless they belong 
to the Internationalists; and, without 
pausing to consider, he cried, “ Your 
father was right.” 

The Englishman resumed: “ Need I 
say, my dear Marquis, that Iam not a 
Legitimist ? I am not an Imperialist, 
neither am I an Orleanist nor a Republi- 
can. Between all those political divisions 
it is for Frenchmen to make their choice, 
and for Englishmen to accept for France 
that government which France has estab- 
lished. I view things here as a simple 
observer. But it strikes me that if I 
were a Frenchman in your position, I 
should think myself unworthy my ances- 
tors if I consented to be an insignificant 
looker-on.” 

“ You are not in my position,” said the 
Marquis, half mournfully, half haughtily, 
“and you can scarcely judge of it even in 
imagination.” 

“TI need not much task my imagina- 
tion: I judge of it by analogy. I was 
very much in your position when I en- 
tered upon what I venture to call my ca- 
reer; and it is the curious similarity be- 
tween us in circumstances that made me 
wish for your friendship when that sim- 
ilarity was made known to me by Lemer- 
cier, who is not less garrulous than the 
true Parisian usually is. Permit me to 
say that, like you, I was reared in some 
pride of no inglorious ancestry. I was 
reared also in the expectation of great 
wealth. Those expectations were not 
realized : my father had the fault of noble 
natures — generosity pushed to impru- 
dence: he died poor and in debt. You 
retain the home of your ancestors ; I had 
to resign mine.” 
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The Marquis had felt deeply interested 
in this narrative, and as Graham now 
paused, took his hand and pressed it. 

“One of our most eminent personages 
said to me about that time, ‘ Whatever a 
clever man of your age determines to do 
or to be, the odds are twenty to one that 
he has only to live on in order to do or to 
be it.’ Don’t you think he spoke truly ? 
I think so.” 

“I scarcely know what to think,” said 
Rochebriant ; “I feel as if you had given 
me so rough a shake when I was in the 
midst of a dull dream, that I do not yet 
know whether I am asleep or awake.” 

Just as he said this, and towards the 
Paris end of the Champs Elysées, there 
was a halt, a sensation among the loung- 
ers round them: many of them uncov- 
ered in salute. 

A man on the younger side of middle 
age, somewhat inclined to corpulence, 
with a very striking countenance, was 
riding slowly by. He returned the salu- 
tations he received with the careless dig- 
nity of a Personage accustomed to re- 
spect, and then reigned his horse by the 
side of a barouche, and exchanged some 
words with a portly gentleman who was 
its sole occupant. The loungers, still 
halting, seemed to contemplate this par- 
ley —between him on horseback and 
him in the carriage — with very eager in- 
terest. Some put their hands behind 
their ears and pressed forward, as if try- 
ing to overhear what was said. 

“T wonder,” quoth Graham, “ whether, 
with all his cleverness, the Prince has in 
any way decided what 4e means to do 
or to be.” 

“The Prince!” said Rochebriant, 
rousing himself from reverie; “what 
Prince ?” 

“Do you not recognize him by his won- 
derful likeness to the first Napoleon — 
him on horseback talking to Louvier, the 
great financier?” 

“Ts that stout dourgeots in the carriage 
Louvier —my mortgagee, Louvier ?” 

“Your mortgagee, my dear Marquis? 
Well, he is rich enough to be a very len- 
ient one upon pay-day.” 

“ Hein /—1 doubt his-leniency,” said 


Alain. “I have promised my avoud to 
meet him at dinner. Do you think I did 
wrong?” 


“Wrong! of course not; he is likely 
to overwhelm you with civilities. Pray 
don’t refuse if he gives you an invitation 
to his soirée next Saturday —I am going 
to it. One meets there the notabilities 
most interesting to study —artists, au- 
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thors, politicians, especially those who call 
themselves Republicans. He and the 
Prince agree in one thing — viz., the cor- 
dial reception they give to the men who 
would destroy the state of things upon 
which Prince and financier both thrive. 
Hillo! here comes Lemercier on his re- 
turn from the Bois.” 

Lemercier’s coupé stopped beside the 
footpath. “What tidings of the Belle 
Inconnue ?” asked the Englishman. 

“None; she was not there. But Iam 
rewarded —such an adventure—a dame 
of the haute volée—I believe she is a 
duchess. She was walking with a lap- 
dog, a pure Pomeranian. A strange 
poodle flew at the Pomeranian. I drove 
off the poodle, rescued the Pomeranian, 
received the most gracious thanks, the 
sweetest smile:—/emme superbe, mid- 
dle-aged. I prefer women of forty. Az 
revoir, 1 am due at the club.” 

Alain felt a sensation of relief that Le- 
mercier had not seen the lady in the 
pearl-coloured dress, and quitted the 
Englishman with a lightened heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Piccola, piccola! com’ 2 cortese ! an- 
other invitation from M. Louvier for next 
Saturday — conversazione.” This was 
said in Italian by an elderly lady burst- 
ing noisily into the room—eiderly, yet 
with a youthful expression of face, ow- 
ing perhaps to a pair of very vivacious 
black eyes. She was dressed, after a 
somewhat slatternly fashion, in a wrap- 
per of crimson merino much the worse 
for wear, a blue handkerchief twisted tur- 
ban-like round her head, and her feet en- 
cased in list slippers. The person to 
whom she addressed herself was a young 
lady with dark hair, which, despite its 
evident redundance, was restrained into 
smooth glossy braids over the forehead, 
and atthe crown of the small graceful head 
into the simple knot which Horace has de- 
scribed as “Spartan.” Her dress con- 
trasted the speaker’s by an exquisite 
neatness. We have seen her before as 
the lady in the pearl-coloured robe, but 
seen now at home she looks much young- 
er. She was one of those whom, en- 
countered in the streets or in society, 
one might guess to be married — proba- 
bly a young bride; for thus seen there 
was about her an air of dignity and of 
self-possession which suits well with the 
ideal of chaste youthful matronage ; and 
in the expression of the face there was a 
pensive thoughtfulness beyond her years. 
But as she now sat by the open window 
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arranging flowers in a glass bowl, a book 
lying open on her lap, you would never 
have said, “What a handsome woman!” 
you would have said, “ What a charming 
girl.” All about her was maidenly, in- 
nocent, and fresh. The dignity of her 
bearing was lost in household ease, the 
pensiveness of her expression in an un- 
troubled serene sweetness. 

Perhaps many of my readers may have 
known friends engaged in some absorb- 
ing cause of thought, and who are in the 
habit when they go out, especially if on 
solitary walks, to take that cause of 
thought with them. The friend may be 
an orator meditating his speech, a poet 
his verses, a lawyer a difficult case, a 
physician an intricate malady. If you 
have such a friend, and you observe him 
thus away from his home, his face will 
seem to you older and graver. He is ab- 
sorbed in the care that weighs on him. 
When you see him in a holiday moment 
at his own fireside, the care is thrown 
aside; perhaps he mastered while 
abroad the difficulty that had troubled 
him; he is cheerful, pleasant, sunny. 
This appears to be very much the case 
with persons of genius. When in their 
own houses we usually find them very 
playful and childlike. Most persons of 
real genius, whatever they may seem out 
of doors, are very sweet-tempered at home, 
and sweet temper is sympathizing and 


genial-in the intercourse of private life. 


Certainly, observing this girl as she now 
bends over the flowers, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe her to be the Isaura Ci- 
cogna whose letters to Madame de Grant- 
mesnil exhibit the doubts and struggles 
of an unquiet, discontented, aspiring 
mind. Only in one or two passages in 
those letters would you have guessed at 
the writer in the girl as we now see her. 

It is in those passages where she ex- 
presses her love of harmony, and her re- 
pugnance to contest—those were char- 
acteristics you might have read in her 
face. 

Certainly the girl is very lovely — what 
long dark eyelashes, what soft, tender, 
dark-blue eyes — now that she looks up 
and smiles, what a bewitching smile it is ! 
— by what sudden play of rippling dim- 
ples the smile is enlivened and redoubled ! 
Do you notice one feature? in very 
showy beauties it is seldom noticed; but 
I, being in my way a physiognomist, con- 
sider that it is always worth heeding as 
an index of character. Itis theear. Re- 
mark how delicately it is formed in her 
—none of that heaviness of lobe which 
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is a sure sign of sluggish intellect and 
coarse perception. Hers is the artist’s 
ear. Note next those hands — how beau- 
tifully shaped! small, but not doll-like 
hands —ready and nimble, firm and ner- 
vous hands, that could work for a help- 
mate. By no means very white, still less 
red, but somewhat embrowned as by the 
sun, such as you see in girls reared in 
southern climates, and in her perhaps be- 
tokening an impulsive character which 
had not accustomed itself, when at sport 
in the open air, to the thraldom of gloves 
—very impulsive people even in cold cli- 
mates seldom do. 

In conveying to us by a few bold 
strokes an idea of the sensitive, quick- 
moved, warm-blooded Henry II., the most 
impulsive of the Plantagenets, his con- 
temporary chronicler tells us that rather 
than imprison those active hands of his, 
even in hawking-gloves, he would suffer 
his falcon to fix its sharp claws into his 
wrist. No doubt there is a difference as 
to what is befitting between a burly bel- 
licose creature like Henry II. and a deli- 
cate young lady like Isaura Cicogna ; and 
one would not wish to see those dainty 
wrists of hers seamed and scarred by a 
falcon’s claws. Buta girl may not be less 
exquisitely feminine for slight heed of 
artificial prettinesses. Isaura had ro 
need of pale bloodless hands to seem one 
of Nature’s highest grade of gentlewomen 
even to the most fastidious eyes. About 
her there was a charm apart from her 
mere beauty, and often disturbed instead 
of heightened by her mere intellect: it 
consisted in a combination of exquisite 
artistic refinement, and of a generosi 
of character by which refinement was ani- 
mated into vigour and warmth. 

The room, which was devoted exclu- 
sively to Isaura, had in it much that 
spoke of the occupant. That room, when 
first taken furnished, had a good deal of 
the comfortless showiness which belongs 
to ordinary furnished apartments in 
France, especially in the Parisian suburbs, 
chiefly let for the summer—thin hm 
muslin curtains that decline to draw, stift 
mahogany chairs covered with yellow 
Utrecht velvet, a tall secrétaire in a dark 
corner, an oval buhl-table set in tawdry 
ormolu, islanded in the centre of a poor 
but gaudy Scotch carpet, and but one 
other table of dull walnut-wood standing 
clothless before a sofa to match the 
chairs ; the eternal ormolu clock flanked 
by the two eternal ormolu candelabra dn 
the dreary mantelpiece. Some of this 
garniture had been removed, others soft- 
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‘ened into cheeriness and comfort. The 


room somehow or other, —thanks partly 
to a very moderate expenditure in pretty 
twills with pretty borders, gracefully sim- 
ple table-covers, with one or two addi- 
tional small tables and easy-chairs, two 
simple vases filled with flowers — thanks 
still more to a nameless skill in rear- 
rangement, and the disposal of the slight 
nicknacks and well-bound volumes, which, 
even in travelling, women, who have cul- 
tivated the pleasures of taste, carry about 
with them,—had been coaxed into that 
quiet harmony, that tone of consistent 
subdued colour, which corresponded with 
the characteristics of the inmate. Most 
people might have been puzzled where to 
place the piano, a semi-grand, so as not 
to take up too much space in the little 
room; but where it was placed it seemed 
so at home that you might have supposed 
the room had been built for it. 

There are two kinds of neatness — one 
is too evident, and makes everything 
about it seem trite and cold and stiff, and 
another kind of neatness disappears from 
our sight in a satisfied sense of complete- 
ness —like some exquisite, simple, fin- 
ished style of writing—an Addison’s or 
a St. Pierre’s. 

This last sort of neatness belonged to 
Isaura, and brought to mind the well- 
known line of Catullus when on recross- 
ing his threshold he invokes its welcome 
—a line thus not inelegantly translated 
by Leigh Hunt — 


Smile every dimple on the cheek of Home. 


I entreat the reader’s pardon for this long 
descriptive digression : but Isaura is one 
of those characters which are called 
many-sided, and therefore not very easy 
to comprehend. She gives us one side 
of her character in her correspondence 
with Madame de Grantmesnil, and an- 
other side of it.in her own home with her 
Italian companion —half nurse, half cha- 
peron. 

“ Monsieur Louvier is indeed very 
courteous,” said Isaura, looking up from 
the flowers with the dimpled smile we 
have noticed. “ But I think, 4Zadre, that 
we should do well to stay at home on 
Saturday — not peacefully, for I owe you 
your revenge at Euchre.” 

“You can’t mean it, Piccola/” ex- 
claimed the Signora in evident consterna- 
tion. “Stay at home !— why stay at 
home? L£uchre is very well when there 
is nothing else to do; but change is 
pleasant — /e don Dieu likes it — 





*Ne caldo ne gelo 

Resto mai in cielo.’ 
And such beautiful ices one gets at M. 
Louvier’s. Did you taste the Pistachio 
ice? What fine rooms, and so well lit 
up !—I adore light. And the ladies so 
beautifully dressed —one sees the fash- 
ions. Stay at home —play at Euchre in- 
deed! Pzccola, you cannot be so cruel 
to yourself — you are young.” 

“ But, dear J/adre, just consider — we 
are invited because we are considered 
professional singers: your reputation as 
such is of course established —mine is 
not; but still I shall be asked to sing as 
I was asked before ; and you know Dr. 
Cc forbids me to do so except to a 
very small audience ; and it is so ungra- 
cious always to say ‘No;”’ and besides, 
did you not yourself say, when we came 
away last time from M. Louvier’s, that it 
was very dull — that you knew nobody — 
and that the ladies had such superb toi- 
lettes that you felt mortified — and ——” 

“Zitto! zitto./ you talk idly, Piccola 
—very idly. I was mortified then in my 
old black Lyons silk; byt have I not 
bought since then my beautiful Greek 
jacket — scarlet and gold lace? and why 
should I buy it if I am not to show it ?” 

“But, dear JZ/adre, the jacket is cer- 
tainly very handsome, and will make an 
effect in a little dinner at the Savarins or 
Mrs. a But in a great formal 
reception like M. Louvier’s will it not 
look ——” 

“ Splendid !” interrupted the Signora. 

“ But szgolare.” 

“So much the better; did not that 
great English lady wear such a jacket, and 
did not every one admire her— Zin soso 
invidia che compassione ?” 

Isaura sighed. Now the jacket of the 
Signora was a subject of disquietude to 
her friend. It so happened that a young 
English lady of the highest rank and the 
rarest beauty had appeared at M. Lou- 
vier’s, and indeed generally in the dean 
monde of Paris, in a Greek jacket that 
became her very much. That jacket had 
fascinated, at M. Louvier’s, the eyes of 
the Signora. But of this Isaura was un- 
aware. The Signora, on returning home 
from M. Louvier’s, had certainly lamented 
much over the mesguin appearance of her 
own old-fashioned Italian habiliments 
compared with the brilliant toilet of the 
gay: Parisiennes ; and Isaura — quite wo- 
man enough to sympathize with woman 
in such womanly vanities — proposed 
the next day to go with the Signora 
to one of the principal cduturiéres of 
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Paris, and adapt the Signora’s costume 
to the fashions of the place. But the 
Signora having predetermined on a 
Greek jacket, and knowing by instinct 
that Isaura would be disposed to thwart 
that splendid predilection, had artfully 
suggested that it would be better to go to 
the couturidre with Madame Savarin, as 
being a more experienced adviser,—and 
the coupé only held two. 

As Madame Savarin was about the 
same age as the Signora, and dressed as 
became her years, and in excellent taste, 
Isaura thought this an admirable sugges- 
tion; and pressing into her chaperon’s 
hand a dillet de bangue sufficient to re- 
equip her caf-a-fie, dismissed the subject 
from her mind. But the Signora was 
much too cunning to submit her passion 
for the Greek jacket to the discouraging 
comments of Madame Savarin. Monop- 
olizing the coupé, she became absolute 
mistress of the situation. She went to 
no fashionable couturidére’s. She went to 
a magasin that she had.seen advertised 
in the Petites Affiches as supplying su- 
perb costumes for fancy-balls and ama- 
teur performers in private theatricals. 
She returned home triumphant with a 
jacket still more dazzling to the eye than 
that of the English lady. 

When Isaura first beheld it, she drew 
back in a sort of superstitious terror, 
as of a comet or other blazing portent. 

“Cosa stupenda/”—stupendous thing !) 
She might well be dismayed when the 
Signora proposed to appear thus attired 
in M. Louvier’s sa/on. What might be 
admired as coquetry of dress in a young 
beauty of rank so great that even a vul- 
garity in her woul be called distingué, 
was certainly an audacious challenge of 
ridicule in the elderly cz-devant music- 
teacher. 

But how could Isaura, how can any one 
of common humanity, say to a woman re- 
solved upon wearing a certain dress, 
“You are not young and handsome 
enough for that” ?—Isaura could only 
murmur, “For many reason I would 
rather stay at home, dear J/adre.” 

“ Ah! i see you are ashamed of me,” 
said the Signora, in softened tones: 
“very natural. When the nightingale 
sings no more, she is only an ugly brown 
bird : ” and therewith the Signora Venosta 
seated herself submissively, and began to 
cry. 

On this Isaura sprang up, wound her 
arms round the Signora’s neck, soothed 
her with coaxing, kissed and petted her, 
and ended by saying, “Of course we 
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will go;” and, “but let me choose you 
another dress—a dark-green velvet 
trimmed with blonde —blonde becomes 
you so well.” 

“No, no—I hate green velvet; any- 
body can wear that. Piccola, 1 am not 
clever like thee; I cannot amuse myself 
like thee with books. I am ina foreign 
land. I have a poor head, but I have a 
big heart ” (another burst of tears) ; “and 
that big heart is set on my beautiful 
Greek jacket.” 

“ Dearest Madre,” said Isaura, half 
weeping too, “forgive me; you are right. 
The Greek jacket is splendid; I shall be 
so pleased to see you wear it. Poor 
Madre —so pleased to think that in the 
foreign land you are not without some- 
thing that pleases you.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE FIRST ARCTIC EXPEDITION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


THE search for the North-West Pas- 
sage, which Martin Frobisher opened in 
the days of Elizabeth, ranks among the 
most heroic exploits of the English race. 
It is our Iliad, if we have one — this siege 
of the Arctic ice and night! The siege 
has not ended yet, but wise men think 
that the end is near. There is a little 
band of sailors and scholars of the old 
heroic temper, who are bent on making 
one vigorous and final assault on the Po- 
lar citadel. And there can be little ques- 
tion, we imagine, that it is in the heart of 
the English people to help them to make 
the attempt, and soon. It seems to be 
thought in high places that we are too 
poor to send out in one year the Challen- 
ger with a commission to rove through the 
world, and an Arctic Expedition thor- 
oughly equipped for the solution, if solu- 
tion be possible, of the mystery of the 
open Polar Sea. But the ground on 
which the immediate equipment of an ex- 
pedition is refused, seems almost to pledge 
the nation to undertake the enterprise at 
a more convenient season. Are we too 
sanguine in believing that there is so 
much resolute purpose in the eminent na- 
val and scientific men who urge the expe- 
dition, and so much earnest sympathy 
with it in the public mind, that the Gov- 
ernment will be induced by the moral 
pressure to take the “ adventure ” in hand 
at an early period, probably next year? 

The Expedition when it sails will go 
forth with the most admirable equipment, 
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with the most perfect instruments, and 
with the advantage of the charts and ob- 
servations of three hundred years of skil- 
ful and daring toil. But Frobisher and 
his brave comrades went forth with a gal- 
lant hardihood into absolutely unknown 
regions, with ships hardly stouter than 
fishing smacks ; sailing out like the daunt- 
less Norse rovers of a still earlier time 
with steadfast courage into the Arctic 
storm and ice. The comparison between 
Martin Frobisher’s “two small barkes 
twentie and fyve and twentie tunne 
apeece,” and the splendidly equipped ex- 
pedition which it is hoped will before long 
leave our shores, marks the difference not, 
let us thank God, in skill, courage, and 
self-devotion, but in furniture and appli- 
ances, between the marine of Elizabeth 
and that of our own day. Arctic matters 
are likely to occupy some thought, and 
perhaps to occasion some debate, during 
the present session. It is well worth our 
while to study the history of the first ex- 
peditions which sailed on this daring quest 
from our harbours. It can hardly fail to 
enlarge our apprehension of the lusty vig- 
our of the young giant which has grown 
into the “naval supremacy of England.” 
Nor will the impression be weakened, if 
the men are suffered, as far as possible, 
to tell their own tale. 

These were the true successors of the 
Norse Vikings, the most adventurous 
seamen known to history. Battling with 
those wild Northern seas, which filled 
even the steadfast Roman with a vague 
terror, these Scandinavian rovers found a 
high and joyful excitement in the conflict, 
and owned no master even in the fiercest 
tempests which beat upon their rock- 
bound coasts. None who have read the 
Northern Sagas or Bedéwulf will find any- 
thing exaggerated in my language. That 
people found in the storms of the German 
Ocean an enemy with which they felt 
themselves fairly matched ; and there our 
early forefathers learned a contempt of 
minor perils, and a joy in hardy adven- 
ture, which has infused its noblest tinc- 
ture into the blood of the most sober, 
sensible, industrious, and law-abiding, 
but, when pressed, the most daring and 
terrible nation of the earth. - 

The same gallant spirit breathes in Be- 
éwulf, which, however in its present shape 
it may show traces of a Christian hand, 
contains perhaps the very earliest revela- 
tion which we possess of the native spirit 
of our race. The passage with which the 
grand old epic opens, the sublime picture 
of the burial of the hero, Scyld the father 
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of Bedwulf, ought to be familiar to every 
Englishman whose heart beats at the tale 
of the naval enterprises and achievements 
of his countrymen. It runs thus : — 

“ At his appointed time then Scyld de- 
parted, very decrepid, to go into the peace 
of the Lord. They then, his dear com- 
rades, bore him out to the shore of the 
sea, as he himself requested, the while 
that he, the friend of the Scyldings, the 
beloved chieftain, had power with his 
words ; long he owned it! There upon 
the beach stood the ring-prowed ship, the 
vehicle of the noble, shining like ice, and 
ready to set out. They then laid down 
the dear prince, the distributor of rings, 
in the bosom of the ship, the mighty oar 
beside the mast ; there was much of treas- 
ure, of ornaments, brought from afar. 
Never heard I of a comelier ship havin 
been adorned with battle-weapons on 
war-weeds, with bills and mailed coats. 
Upon his bosom lay a multitude of treas- 
ures, which were to depart afar with him, 
into the possession of the flood. The 
furnished him not less with offerings, with 
mighty wealth, than those had done who 
in the beginning sent him forth in his 
wretchedness, alone over the waves. 
Moreover, they set up for him a golden 
ensign, high over head ; they let the deep 
sea bear him ; they gave him to the ocean. 
Sad was their spirit, mournful their mood. 
Men know not, in sooth to say (men wise 
of counsel, or any men under the heav- 
ens), who received the freight.” — Bed- 
wulf. Kemble’s translation, p. 2. 

The people must have had a splendid 
imagination, the root of all high daring, 
who could bury their heaven-sent chief 
like this. Thus our ancestors took pos- 
session of these Northern seas as their 
field of conflict and adventure ; much as 
the patriarchs took possession of their 
Canaan, by making it the burial-place of 
their dead. 

We get some amusing glimpses of the 
gossip at Rome when the news of Czsar’s 
expedition reached the capital. The ele- 
ments always appeared to the Romans 
their most formidable enemies in the 
North-West. Even down to the time of 
Constantius, when they were more used 
to our rough seas and tides, the terror 
was stillupon them. Roman courage was 
as cooland steadfast as any that the world 
has ever known; but the gallant spirit 
which loves danger for its own sake, and 
clasps it as a bride, belongs to another 
type of character, which is found in its full 
form among the peoples who are settled 
along these stormy coasts. Is this the rea- 
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son why the English in danger are mostly 


“stern and silent, while Southern people 


gesticulate and shout? Men, and the 
dangers which arise from men, may be 
influenced by gestures, but it is of no use 
to storm at Atlantic waves and walls of 
rock. At any rate, we may believe that 
our changeful climate, the constant 
storms, the long winter nights, and the 
dangerous coasts of these Northern re- 
gions, have nursed that skill, that hardi- 
hood, and that pure love of adventure, 
which found play at last, when the field 
was ready, in the long and splendid series 
of Arctic enterprises, the first of which 
was led by Frobisher ; and which won for 
us, almost by a stroke, in one reign, the 
naval supremacy of the world. 

In the 15th century there was a strong 
outward pressure on the bounds of Eu- 
rope, like that which in the century before 
Christ pressed on the boundaries of the 
old classical homes of men, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Those bounds 
were no longer continent of the mass and 
the force of the Roman people ; Cesar but 
obeyed the necessities of things in lead- 
ing the way to a newer and wider sphere. 
Thus in the 16th century Europe was 
fairly possessed by her population. Her 
most cultivated and enterprising peoples 
were settled along her Western sea- 
boards ; and as man knows not finality, 
whenever he fairly possesses his limits 
he begins to strain after a wider world. 
Towards the close of the century Euro- 
pean enterprise was breaking out in every 
direction, stimulated chiefly by the grow- 
ing commercial activity of the West. The 
political settlement of the Western king- 
doms opened a new era. Society was 
prepared for a grand expansion ; and, as 
always happens at such crises, the expan- 
sion was heralded by a great increase of 
wealth, a fresh influx of gold. This tinte 
the gold lay not in the East, but beyond 
the Atlantic. The hunger for gold which 
at such times seizes on nations, looked at 
in the light of all that flows from it, is far 
from a base appetite ; it is the condition 
of that expansion of area and of activit 
for which society has become ntovencoes { 
Commerce and gold-hunting were really 
at the root of most of the adventures and 
heroic enterprises of those times ; and, 
unlovely as much of our commerce and 
many of its fruits look to us in these 
days, we are bound to recognize some- 
thing divine in that form of human activ- 
ity which moves men forth on distant and 
perilous enterprises, to increase the sum 
of the world’s commodities, and to devel- 











op. that fruitful intercourse of nations, - 
which means, in other terms, the civiliza- 
tion and progress of the human race. 
There is no power, alas, however be- 
nign, which the devil does not sometimes 
wield as the instrument of the torture and 
degradation of mankind. The church her- 
self has been the mother of the most aw- 
ful cruelties which have ever tormented, 
as well as of the purest benedictions 
which have ever enriched, the world. It 
has not fared otherwise with commerce, 
which has relations with Christianity ‘ 
closer than at first sight appears. It is, 
in truth, the flesh which clothes the great 
Christian idea—the brotherhood of our 
race. The root of it lies in the need 
which men have of each other’s minis- 
tries —in the unity of the limbs and or- 
gans of humanity in the true body of 
Christ, the great human world. Com- 
merce, blindly for the most part, but still 
really, maintains those ministries, and 
binds the scattered limbs together, de- 
spite Arudens Deus, Oceanus dissociabilis, 
and all the weary deserts of the earth. 
Commerce, if it has not led, has sus- 
tained the march of the greatest revolu- 
tions in human history ; it has opened the 
track of the grandest discoveries. It has | 
exercised and still does exercise the man- 
liest energies, and some of the noblest, 
the most self-denying efforts of mankind. 
It secures in the end to truth, freedom, 
and energy the preponderating influence 
among the nations. Perhaps it is its be- 
nignest function that it settles the weight 
of authority with the peoples most distin- 
guished by soberness, industry, hardihood 
and truth. The position which our com- 
merce holds and enables us to hold, is the 
fruit of all the qualities which constitute 
our characteristics, pluck, patience, in- 
dustry, and inventive and administrative 
skill. Most decisively were these quali- 
ties called forth by the Elizabethan com- 
merce. The history of its growth —and 
it grew mightily during her reign — is the 
history of the rise of our people to that 
leadership which in this and other spheres 
they have since continued to enjoy. 
There is a curious account of the bearing 
of a little knot of Englishmen in Java 
about the year 1600; how a handful of 
them held their own against the rabble of 
Bantam, compelled the Javans to respect 
their property, and were not afraid to 
ive them a sound beating whenever they 
ound it advisable. But they take special 
pride in the fact that “we never offered 
any wrong to the meanest in the Towne, 
and also we were generally beloved of all 
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the better sort; they would say it was 
not so with the Flemings nor with no 
Other nation.” (Purchas his Pilgrims, i. 
178.) The whole narrative is worth read- 
ing. It will give some fair notion of the 
terrible cruelty which, when wreaked on 
criminals, was quite a matter of course in 
those days. Nor is the spirit of self- 
glorification wanting. But it was hardly 
vain-glory. The English had contracted 
the habit of comparing themselves with 
the Spanish and other adventurous na- 
tions, who had filled the world with tales 
of barbarity and lust. And this was not 
altogether an evil; it made them pride 
themselves on abstinence from the vices 
and wrongs which stained so shamefully 
the Spanish name.* But the commerce 
must have been hardy, manly work, which 
nursed such men as the early records of 
our trade reveal tous. There seems to 
be something unworthy of Milton’s great 
name in the well-known passage of his 
Muscovite history. “The discovery of 
Russia by the Northern Ocean, made first 
of any nation, as far as we know, by the 
English, might have seemed an enterprise 
almost heroic, if any higher end than 
excessive love of gain and traffic had ani- 
mated the design.” Altogether more no- 
ble, more worthy are the words of “ Mas- 
ter Henry Sidney, a noble young gen- 
tleman and very much beloved of King 
Edward,” who, when the expedition of 
the gallant but ill-fated Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby was on the eve of sailing, in 1553, 
came down to the “ place where the mer- 
chants were gathered together, and be- 
gan a very eloquent speech or oration, 
after this manner following :—‘ My very 
worshipful friends, I cannot but greatly 
commend your present godly and virtuous 
intention, in the serious enterprising (for 
the singular love you beare to your coun- 
try) a matter which I hope will prove 
profitable for this nation and honourable 
to this our land. Which intention of 
yours we also or the nobilitie are ready to 
our power to helpe and further ; nor doe 
we hold anything so deare and precious 
unto us, which we will not willingly fore- 
goe, and lay out in so commendable a 
cause. .... And you are to remember 
into howe many perils for your sakes and 
his country’s love, he — that is, Chancel- 
lor—is nowe to brave; whereof it is 
requisite that we be not unmindefull, if it 
please God to send him good successe. 


* Raleigh’s narrative of the Expedition to Guiana, 
and Drake’s Voyage round the World, give some very 
noble instances of the aim and the conduct of the Eng- 


We commit a little money to the chaunce 
and hazard of fortune: He commits his 
life (a thing to a man of all things most 
deare) to the raging sea and the uncertain- 
ties of many dangers. We shall here live 
and rest at home quietly with our friends, 
and acquaintance; but he in the mean 
time labouring to keepe the ignorant and 
unruly mariners in good order and obedi- 
ence. With howe many cares shall he 
trouble and vexe himselfe ? With howe 
many troubles shall he breake himselfe ? 
howe many disquietings shall he be forced 
to sustaine ? We shall keepe our own 
coastes and countrey; he shall seeke 
strange and unknowen kingdomes. He 
shall commit his safetie to barbarous and 
cruell people, and shall hazard his life 
among the monstrous and terrible beastes 
of the sea. Wherefore in respect to the 
greatnesse of the danger, and the excel- 
lence of the charge, you are to favour and 
love the man thus departing from us: 
And if it fall so happily out that hee re- 
turne againe, it is your part and dutie also 
liberally to reward him’” Hakluyt, i. 
271, 4to. Ed. 1810. 

The aim of this expedition was to force 
a passage round the Northern Coast of 
Asia to Cathay and India, and to open for 
the English a direct trade with those pro- 
lific realms. 

It may seem to some of our readers 
that this introduction about commerce is 
a strange proem to the history of daring 
battle with Polar storm and ice. An 
yet, strange as it may seem, it was com- 
merce and nothing else which led men 
forth into those gloomy and perilous re- 
gions; that is, commerce, with those 
Christian blessings to barbarous and pa- 
gan peoples which it was then understood 
were bound to travel in its train.* But 
to understand this we must look south- 


* King Edward the Sixth’s missive with Willoughby’s 
Expedition, takes a large and noble view of commercial 
enterprise. 

“‘Forasmuch as the great and Almightie God hath 
given unto mankinde, above all other living creatures, 
such an heart and desire, that every man desireth to 
joine friendship with other, to love and be loved, also to 
give and receive mutual benefites, it is, therefore, the 
duety of all men, according to their power, to maintaine 
and increase this desire in every man, with well deserv- 
ing to all men, and especially to shew this good affection 
to such as, being moved with this desire, come unto 
them from farre countries. . . . Furthermore, the ex- 
amples of our fathers and predecessors doe invite us 
hereunto, forasmuch as they have ever gently and lov- 
ingly entreated such as of friendly mind came unto 
them, as well from countries neare hand, as farre remote, 
commending themselves to their protection. . .. For 
the God of heaven and earth, greatly providing for man- 
kinde, would not that all things should be found in one 
region, to the ende that one should have neede of an- 
other, that by this meanes friendship might be estab- 
lished among all men, and every one seeke to gratifie 





lish in these matters. 


all, &c.”’ — Hakluyt, i. 257. 
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wards. The reason of these North-West- 
ern expeditions lay about the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn. The fif- 
teenth century was the age in which, as 
we have seen, the Western European 
peoples were pushing their boundaries 
outwards in every direction. The man 
whose life, more than that of any other, 
was the guide and index of the move- 
ment, was Prince Henry of Portugal. 
Born in 1394, he dedicated a long life to 
maritime discovery, with rare singleness 
of purpose; and to him, its strenuous, 
persevering, and sanguine champion 
against the ignorance of peoples, the in- 
dolence of rulers, and the lies of sailors, 
with their long yarns of horrible perils, 
the glory of the result is mainly due. It 
would be interesting to trace the outline 
of his achievements, but our space for- 
bids. The knowledge is easily accessible 
in the earlier chapters of Mr. Helps’s 
masterly history of Spanish Conquest in 
America. 

When Prince Henry settled himself on 
the Bay of Sagres, in the S.W. of Spain, 
Cape Bojador was the southernmost limit 
of maritime discovery. When he died, 
in 1463, it had reached down the African 
Coast as faras Sierra Leone. Very noble 
is the account which he himself gives us 
of the reason of his devotion to the work. 
“ He considered that neither mariner nor 
merchant would be likely to adopt an en- 
terprise in which there was no clear hope 
of profit. It belonged, therefore, to great 
men and princes ; and amongst such he 
knew of no one but himself who was ir.- 
clined to it.’ He was a true leader of 
men, consumed, like Columbus, nay, like 
a greater than Columbus, by an inward 
fire. For us he has not the less interest 
in that he was grandson of John of Gaunt, 
nephew, therefore, of our Henry IV., 
and cousin to Henry V., znother adventur- 
ous, heroic man, who, had he lived, might 
have given a new shape to European his- 
tory. He was half Englishman, who 
opened the chapter of maritime discovery 
in the records of the modern world. 

After his death the work went on, but 
less nobly ; it missed his royal head and 
hand. Still he had broken the neck of 
the difficulty. In 1487 Cape Tormentoso 
(the Cape of Good Hope was) doubled, in 
1497 Vasco de Gama sailed for India, 
completed the effort and realized the hope 
of centuries, and brought Europe into 
maritime contact with the lands of gems, 
spices, and gold. Meanwhile a greater 
and more original mind was at work on 
the problem. Prince Henry had, in 1441, 





obtained from Pope Martin V. a bull 
granting to the Portuguese Crown all that 
it should conquer from Cape Bojador to 
the Indies. The Bull of the Pope shut 
out Spain from any share of the Indian 
commerce by way of Africa; and Colum- 
bus — with far deeper and larger thoughts 
than commerce, gold, or conquest ; * he 
dreamed the last great dream of the cru- 
sade — stood boldly over the Atlantic on 
the most heroic quest ever undertaken 
by man. On Friday, August 3rd, 1492, 
three little ships, with one hundred men, 
stood out to sea from Palos; on Friday, 
October 12th, Columbus, clad in com- 
plete armour and bearing the royal ban- 
ner of Spain, landed on Guanahani, and, 
as was nobly expressed in his epitaph, 
gave a new world to Spain. 


A CASTILLA Y A LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO DIO COLON. 


There are few things in the history of 
maritime discovery more wonderful than 
the incident — accident we refuse to call 
it—by which the career of Columbus 
was directed to the tropical regions of 
America. On October 7th he was, as he 
reckoned, 216 miles beyond the point 
where he expected to find Japan. He 
was standing on a course which would 
have landed him in Florida, whence he 
might easily have been borne up to Vir- 
ginia. Perplexed and anxious, he yielded 
to the advice of Pinzon and bore up for 
the S.W. Pinzon said to him, “ It seems 
to me like an inspiration, that my heart 
dictates to me that we ought to steer ina 
different direction.” Pinzon, it seems, 
had seen a flight of parrots heading S.W., 
and thither Columbus steered. It was 
this which determined the stream of 
Spanish colonization to Central America, 
and left the North free for the English. 
Birds played many an important part in 
ancient history, but never a part so dis- 
tinguished as this. These parrots de- 
cided, as Humboldt says, “ the first colo- 
nization of the new continent, and the 
original distribution of the Roman and 
German races of men.” It is remarkable, 
too, that Raleigh’s passionate endeavours 
to drive a wedge of English oak into the 
heart of Spain’s Colonial Empire failed 


* I am persuaded that this grand crusading passion of 
Columbus, which was strong even in death, is not suffi- 
ciently considered in the estimate of his character and 
conduct. It scems to me to furnish the only key, and a 
noble one, to the almost imperial terms which he dic- 
tated, and from which nothing could drive him, as to the 

rofit which he was to reap from his enterprise. This 
1s a subject of much interest, but there is no space for 
its consideration here. 
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miserably, while the almost casual work 
of his hand, the colonization of Virginia, 
grew in the end to a splendid success. 
Those who believe in the Divine Leader 
of men, seem to see clearly here the work 
of the higher Hand. 

The discoveries of Columbus of course 
necessitated a new Papal distribution of 
the sovereignty of the world. The mat- 
ter was at once urged by Ferdinand, and 
considered in the Papal councils. It ap- 
pears to have been handled in a fair and 
just spirit. A meridian line was drawn, 
passing through a point Ioo leagues west 
of the Azores ; and Alexander VI.,—a 
man to whom the most terrible incests and 
murders were freely attributed by the gos- 
sip of every Court in Europe, — took up- 
on himself, in the exercise of his supreme 
right, to decide that all unknown lands 
which might be discovered lying to the 
east of the line should belong to Portu- 
gal, and all to the west, to Spain. The 
anguage of the Bull is very large and ab- 
solute,* but it is amusing that it contains 
no hint of a reflection that the empires 
would meet and clash on the other side 
of the world. It is easy, of course, for 
us Protestants to speak sharply of the 
Papal arrogance, and there is something 
truly amazing in the language of the pro- 
clamation which Ferdinand founds on it, 
and which Ojeda was to publish to the 
Indians.f But perhaps we should do more 
wisely to consider the fearful expenditure 
of blood and treasure which it probably 
spared. It was recognized on both sides 
as an authoritative settlement ; and, while 
it gave birth to some conflicts, on the 
whole it made something like peace all 
along the line. So valid was it esteemed 
that our Edward IV., a keen trader, felt 
himself precluded from enterprises on the 
African Coast when the Bull — the earlier 
one, of course, of Martin V., of 1441 — 
was pleaded in bar ; while the Moluccas, 
being found after a good deal of conten- 
tion to fall within the Spanish hemisphere, 
were purchased peacefully by Portugal, at 
a cost of 350,000 ducats, from Spain. 

The truth is, that ever since Christen- 
dom was fairly constituted, there has been 
the idea in Christian hearts that there 
ought to be some organ of authority ca- 
pable of declaring and maintaining the 


* The material portions will be found in a note to p. 
2, vol. iii., of Humboldt’s “ Examen Critique,’ &c. 
Fhe line was afterwards drawn by agreement further to 
the west. 
+ Helps, i. 242, note. 
t Not that at any time it would bear very much 
strain, as the expeditions of Catholic France, and the 
pleas offered for them, show. 
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true and the right, and of forbidding 
thereby what Christians are bound to con- 
sider fratricidal war. It has been mainly 
but an idea ; but if we dig deep enough, 
we Shall find that it lies at the root of the 
kind of authority which the Christian Ro- 
man Emperors, the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the Holy Roman Church, which rose 
to the supremacy on the wreck of the Im- 
perial endeavour to. rule Christendom, 
successively enjoyed. To some limited 
extent these successive institutions exer- 
cised a kind of sacred authority in Eu- 
rope, and when the Teutonic peoples 
found at length that the Roman Church 
as a sacred authority was as dire a failure 
as the rest, and threw off her yoke, they 
were sorely perplexed as to how the 
might find or found somethin which 
should stand forth in the room of that in- 
stitution which had for ages claimed to be 
the organ of Christ in the Christian world. 
King James was not a very wise or deep- 
hearted man, but he had some sense that 
there was a great want to be supplied, a 
great gap to be filled, which had been left 
by the subsidence of Rome, when he for- 
mulated the doctrine, which Elizabeth — 
who, whatever she was, was not doctri- 
naire —did not formulate, of the Divine 
right of kings. The Puritans tried hard 
in their turn to supply it by the letter of 
the Divine word. Both having failed to 
make the kind of order which men dream 
of and long for in a Christian realm, since 
the Restoration we have had to rely on 
the enlightened conscience of Christian 
society. That conscience being still but 
dimly enlightened and in need of culture, 
we find ourselves in sore perplexities. 
The want of an order with a recognized 
sacred sanction is the cause of the dee 
spiritual unrest of our times. Rome of- 
fers her authority as its basis. We smile 
at the vain imagination ; but sadly: for 
while we see what must be the principle 
of the order, the realization of it seems 
faraway. It is strange that Mazzini, at 
the opposite end of the scale to the Pope 
or King James, seemed to claim the same 
kind of inspiration, carrying a Divine au- 
thority, for the free public judgment of 
the people. But we must return to the 
North-West. 

The Reformation opened the eyes of 
Englishmen, and took the Papal bugbear 
out of their way. But very substantial 
difficulties remained. The Indian com- 
merce had developed immensely the naval 
skill and resources of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Empires. In 1580, they both 
fell into one hand through the acquisition 
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of the Portuguese throne by Philip of 
Spain: and this made the crisis which the 
Armada fight terminated, so desperate for 
England. But till then the two monarch- 
ies divided between them the dominion 
of the broad seas. England found her- 
self cut off from the vast advantages 
which the new commerce afforded. The 
matter was very earnestly considered by 
the English statesmen and merchants dur- 
ing the earlier years of the 16th century ; 
and expeditions were organized for the 
purpose of conducting such explorations 
as were possible, without trenching on 
establighed rights in the newly-discovered 
regions of the earth. The idea of wrest- 
ing the sceptre of the broad ocean from 
the Catholic powers belongs to Elizabeth’s 
reign. To us, as to Spain, the first in- 
spiration came from Italy. Cabot is the 
name of our patriarchs of discovery. 
There were two, John and Sebastian, 
father and son, but it was with Sebastian 
that English maritime adventure had 
chiefly to do. John Cabot was a Vene- 
tian*; Columbus was a Genoese; at 
least we have the evidence of his will to 
that effect, “Siendo yo nacido en Ge- 
nova.” They were equally famous as 
pilots, and were probably the ablest mar- 
iners of their time. It is remarkable 
that, as in art, literature, politics, and 
commerce, so too in discovery, Italy led 
the way for Europe, though she could 
not keep the lead. She lit the torch of 
modern civilization at the old hearth 
fires, whose embers were still glowing in 
her great cities, and then passed it on to 
hardier peoples, who had to play their 
part, not on the landlocked Mediterrane- 
an of Europe, but on the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean of the world. 

The fact of the discovery of the North 
American continent by Cabot in 1497, 
under the auspices of Henry VII., though 
with little help from him, is now generally 
accepted. It has been keenly disputed, 
and is not without its difficulties; but 
the balance of evidence is clearly on the 
affirmative side.t The account which 


* At least he was a naturalized Venetian, probably he 
too was born on Genoese territory. 

t Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian merchant in Lon- 
don, wrote an account of Cabot’s discovery to his broth- 
ers in Venice. The letter is dated 23 August, 1497, a 
few days after Cabot’s return. In the course of it he 
says, “ His name is Zuan Cabot, and he is styled the 

reat admiral. Vast honour is paid him, and these 

énglish run after him like mad people, so that he can 
enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number of 
our rogues besides. The discoverer of these places 
planted on his new found land a large cross, with one 
flag of England and another of St. Mark, by reason of 
his being a Venetian; so that our banner hath floated 
very far afield.”” See Mr. Major’s paper on the date of 





Sebastian Cabot gave of the enterprise is 
well known and need not detain us here. 
The discovery preceded by about a year 
that of the mainland of America by Co- 
lumbus. To the English belongs the 
honour of the modern discovery of that 
great continent, on which their race was 
destined to play such a distinguished 
part. We say modern discovery; for 
there is no doubt that the daring Scandi- 
navian sailors were there before them, 
and that from about the year Iooo to the 
ear 1347, there was frequent intercourse 
etween Greenland and America. It is 
not easy either to disprove the truth of a 
Welsh discovery, though the evidence 
for it is poor ; but there seems less rea- 
son to doubt the tale of the voyage of 
the Venetian Zeno from Friseland (the 
Ferroe Isles), towards the end of the 
14th century. But the voyage of the 
Portuguese Cortereal to the Land of 
Codfish in 1463 or 1464, which Sir John 
Barrow accepts as authentic, belongs to 
the world of fables, or perhaps, to speak 
plainly, of lies. The Cortereals were not 
there till the year 1500.* The expedi- 
tions of Cabot bore little immediate fruit. 
Henry the Seventh was cold and cau- 
tious, and much occupied with domestic 
troubles ; while, as Mr. Beste, writing in 
the reign of Elizabeth, quaintly observes, 
“ Navigation in the time of Henry VIL, 
was very rawe, but it is now in her 
Majestie’s reign growen to his highest 
perfection.” 

But in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
subject was stirred in earnest by Mr. 
Robert Thorne, a merchant of Bristol 
and a most able man. He addressed a 
remarkable and closely reasoned paper 
to the king, some portions of which I ex- 
tract in full. The whole may be read in 
Hakluyt. It is of deep interest, for it 
really opens up the question, the solution 
of which has been sought with daring 
courage and indomitable energy for three 
hundred years, and eludes us still. The 
North-West passage has been found, and 
has proved an utterly barren discovery. 
But the open Polar sea of which Mr. 
Thorne also had vision has yet to be ex- 
plored, and its exploration may yield to 


the English discovery of the American Continent —in 
which he proves conclusively that it was 1497 — in the 
* Archzxologia,” 1871. 

* The reader will find a brief but able discussion of 
the whole subject in Mr. Major’s Introduction to the 
“Select Letters of Columbus,” published for the Hak- 
luyt Society. Second Edit. 1870, In an appendix to 
Mr. Laing’s translation of the Heimskringla, there is a 
very interesting narrative of the Scandinavian Expedi- 
tions referred to above. 
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us very remarkable results. Mr. Thorne 
writes thus to King Henry : — 

“Now I considering this your noble 
courage and desire, and also perceiving 
that your grace may at your pleasure, to 
your greater glory, by a godly meane, 
with little cost, perill or labour, to your 
grace or any of your subjects, amplifie 
and inrich this your sayd Realme, I know 
it is my bounden duety to manifest this 
secret unto your Grace, which hitherto, 
as I suppose, hathe beene hid; which is 
that with a small number of ships there 
may be discovered divers new lands and 
kingdomes, in the which without doubt 
your grace shall winne perpetuall glory, 
and your subjectes infinite profite. To 
which places there is left one way to dis- 
cover, which is into the North: for that 
of the foure partes of the worlde, it seem- 
eth three parts are discovered by other 
Princes. For out of Spaine they have 
discovered all the Indies and seas occi- 
dentall, and out of Portingall all the 
Indies and seas orientall, so that by this 
part of the orient and occident they have 
compassed the world. So that now rest 
to be discovered the sayd north parts, the 
which it seemeth to mee is onely your 
charge and duty. Because the situation 
of this your Realme is thereunto nearest 
and aptest of all other; and also for that 
you have already taken it in hand.” 
Then speaking of the ease of the naviga- 
tion he says, “ For they being past this 
little way which they named so dangerous 
(which may be two or three leagues be- 
fore they come to the Pole, and as much 
more after they passe the Pole), it is 
cleere that from thence foorth the seas 
and landes are as temperate as in these 
partes, and that then it may be at the 
will and pleasure of the mariners to 
choose whether they will sayl by the 
coastes that be colde temperate or hotte. 
If they will goe towards the Orient they 
shall enjoy the region of all the Tarta- 
riizns that extend towards the mid-day, 
and from thence they may goe and pro- 
ceede to the land of the Chinas, and from 
thence to the land of Cathaio orientall 
which is of all the maine land most orien- 
tall that can be reckoned from our habi- 
tation. And if from thence they doe 
continue their navigation following the 
coasts that returne towards the occident 
they shall fall in with Malaca, and so with 
all the Indies which we call orientall, and 
following the way, may returne hither by 
the Cape of Buona Speranza and thus 
they shall compasse the whole worlde.” 
Then giving the alternative of two other 
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routes he adds: “Without doubt the 
shall finde there (under the Equinoctiall) 
the richest landes and Islands of the 
worlde of golde, precious stones, balmes, 
spices, and other things that we here es- 
teeme most: which come out of strange 
countries and may returne the same way. 
By this it appeareth that your grace hath 
not only a great advantage of the riches, 
but also your subjects shall not travell 
halfe of the way that others doe, which 
goe round about as aforesaid.” — Hak- 
luyt, i. 257. 

In a letter to Dr. Ley, Henry’s ambas- 
sador with the Emperor, he deals with 
distances, and opens as fair and false a 
dream as ever beguiled mankind, of a 
near way by the Polar seas to Cathay : — 

“ Now if from the sayd Newfoundlands 
the sea be navigable, there is no doubt 
but sayling Northward and passing the 
Pole, descending the Equinoctiall line, 
we shall hit these islands (the Spice isl- 
ands), and it should be a much shorter 
way than the Spaniards or the Portingalls 
have. For we be distant from the Pole 
but 30 and 9 degrees, and from the Pole 
to the Equinoctiall be 90°, the which add- 
ed together be an hundred twenty and 
nine degrees, leagues 2489, miles 7440, 
where we should find these islands.” — 
Hakluyt, i. 243. 

These representations had weight with 
the King. In 1527 “two faire ships” 
were sent out, but the result was disas- 
trous. The ships were cast away on New- 
foundland, and but little is known of the 
fate of their crews. In 15360ne Master 
Henry Hore, “a man of goodly stature, 
great courage, and given to the study of 
cosmographie,” sailed on the same quest 
with results more disastrous still. It is 
notable that one fourth of the expedition 
was composed of gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court, and from the upper ranks of 
society. The history of the voyage is a 
sad and shameful one. There were dark 
tales of cannibalism and other horrors. 
But the captain behaved nobly. Hakluyt 
has preserved the record. (Vol. iii. oy 
4to ed.) 

The next expedition was that of the 
gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, to which 
we have already referred. In its organ- 
ization and equipment we are able to trace 
Sebastian Cabot’s masterly hand. Its 
object was to discover a passage along 
the northern sea-board of Asia. Itis the 
first of a series of brave attempts to force 
that ice-bound passage, in which the 
Dutch chiefly distinguished themselves, 
and the hapless Barents earned for him- 
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self an immortal fame. The ships, of 
whose sailing there is a picturesque de- 
scription in the narrative of Clement 
Adams, partedcompany. Chancellor, the 
pilot, landed in Russia, reached the Court, 
and laid the foundation of that commer- 
cial intercourse which became so fruitful 
in this and the following reigns. Wil- 
loughby met a darker fate. The next 
year some Russian fishermen found the 
ships frozen in and the crew frozen to 
death. His journals were recovered. It 
seems that he reached Nova Zembla, and 
possibly Spitzbergen ; but that depends 
very much on the exact sense in which a 
technical nautical term is employed. Pur- 
chas is clearly perversely wrong about the 
voyage. Those interested in the subject 
will find an able discussion of it in the 
introduction to “ Voyages to the North 
West,” edited by Mr. Rundall for the 
Hakluyt Society in 1849. Another north- 
eastern attempt was made by Borrough in 
1553. He reached Nova Zembla, but be- 
ing driven back by east winds, returned, 
and reached England safely. The ac- 
count of the sailing of the expedition is 
well known, but it is worth quoting, as it 
brings Sebastian Cabot in his lusty old 
age upon the scene. “The 27th, being 


Monday, the right worshippful Sebastian 


Cabota came aboord, with divers gentle- 
men and gentlewomen, who after they 
had be our pinnesse and tasted of 
such cheere as we could make them 
aboord, they went on shore, giving to the 
mariners right liberall rewards ; and the 
good old gentleman Master Cabota, gave 
to the poore most liberall almes, wishin 
them to pray for the good fortune an 
prosperous successe of the Serchthrift, 
our pinnesse. And then at the sign of 
the Christopher, he and his friends ban- 
ketted and made me and them that were in 
the company great cheere: and for very 
joy that he had to see the towardnes of 
our intended discovery, he entred into the 
dance himselfe, amongst the rest of the 
young and lusty company. Which being 
ended, he and his friends departed most 
gently, commending us to the governance 
of Almighty God.” — Hak/uyt, i. 306. 
Meanwhile some of the more thought- 
ful men in England were pondering over 
the likelihood of a passage to Cathay by 
the northwest. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
the Bayard of sailors, wrote an able trea- 
tise to prove, according to the notions 
available for proof in his day, that the 
north-west passage would be found surer, 
easier, nearer, and in every way more 
commodious for England than that by the 
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north-east. He was not destined to make 
the experiment ; his noble life was _ sacri- 
ficed in another though kindred enter- 
prise. The last glimpse which we have 
of him before his little bark went down is 
one of the loftiest and most beautiful 
passages of Elizabethan history.* There 
can be no question that his treatise exer- 
cised a very powerful influence in stimu- 
lating enterprise towards the north-west. 
He is its true patriarch, while Martin Fro- 
bisher, a man of the same heroic temper, 
though of coarser fibre, is its pioneer. 
Frobisher was probably a South York- 
shire man from Doncaster, of good mid- 
dle-class family. We know little about 
him save through the “actions” which 
are part of his country’s history. It ap- 
pears that he was sent to school in Lon- 
don under the care of “Sir John Yorke, 
knight, his kinseman, who perceiving him 
to be of great spirit and bolde courage, 
and natural hardness of body, sent him to 
the hote Countrye of Guinea,” on a voy- 
age. We next meet with him scheming 
a voyage to the north-west. We havea 
narrative of the three expeditions which 
he commanded, by Mr. George Beste, who 
served in the second and third ; and there 
are other subsidiary narratives preserved 
in Hakluyt. There is tooa curious MS. 
a good deal defaced, in the British Muse- 
um, by one Michael Lok, who seems to 
have borne to his cost a large part of the 
expense of the equipment, from which 
we. gather several interesting details 
about the first voyage, which is our pres- 
ent subject. Rear-Admiral Collinson has 
collected from the Public Records a great 
deal of very minute and curious informa- 
tion concerning the details of the expedi- 
tions, which he has published in his ad- 
mirable edition of “Frobisher’s Three 
Voyages ” (Hakluyt Society, 1867). Mr. 
Beste prefaces his narrative by an elabo- 
rate and curious, though wearisome, 
treatise on geographical matters in gen- 
eral, as understood in his day; always, 
however, with the north-west expedition 
in view ; and he offers, moreover, a very 
comfortable but fallacious demonstration 


* There is surely something almost prophetic in the 
noble words with which he concludes his treatise . . . . 
“give me leave without offence always to live and die in 
this mind, that he is not worthy to five at all, that for 
feare or danger of death shunneth his countries service, 
and his owne honoure; seeing death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal. Wherefore in this be- 
halfe, Mutare vel timere sperno.” 

t There is a very interesting and complete account of 
the voyage and the equipment in Mr. Fox Bourne’s 





“English Seamen under the Tudors.”’ He has thrown, 
| y his researches, much additional light on many points 
of interest. 














of “the commodious and moderate heat 
of the region under the Poles.” The ge- 
ographical part is dry reading enough ; 
but there are some touches in the exor- 
dium on the wider aspects of the matter, 
which it is worth while to extract ; much 
of it is hardly obsolete yet. It takes a 
very lofty view “of the invincible minds 
of our Englishe nation, who have never 
left anye worthy thing unattempted nor 
anye parte almoste of the whole world un- 
searched. ... The Englishman in these 
oure dayes, in his notable discoveries to 
the Spaniard and Portingale is nothing 
inferior, and for his hard adventures and 
valiant resolutions greatly superior.” He 
numbers among the fruits of the expe- 
dition: “ Christ’s name spread ; the gos- 
pell preached; ... shipping and sea- 
fairing men have bin employed ; naviga- 
tion and the navie (which is the chief 
strength of our realm) maintayned ; and 
gentlemen in the sea service, for the bet- 
ter service of their country, wel experi- 
enced.” “Hyr Most Excellent Majestie 
may now stand assured to have many 
more tried, able and _ sufficient men 
against time of need, that are of valour 
gret, for any gret adventure, and of gov- 
ernment good for any. good place of ser- 
vice.” He betrays the sore feeling which 
Henry VIL., by his hesitating policy with 
regard to Columbus, had left in the minds 
of thoughtful Englishmen, in the follow- 
ing passage: “Which sundry countreys 
to possess and obteyne, as it is an easie 
thing, so I would not have our Englishe 
nation to be slacke therein, leaste perhaps 
agayne they overshoote in refusing oc- 
casion offered, as it was in the time of K. 
Henry VII., when all the West Indies 
were first proffered to the Englishmen to 
be given into their hands, which they lit- 
tle regarding, was afterwards offered to 
the Spaniards, who presently accepted the 
occasion, and now enjoye the infinite treas- 
ure and commoditie thereof.* I would 
not wishe Englishmen to be nowe unlike 
themselves, for in all the later discoveries 
the English nation hath bin as forward 
as any other.” All which surely may af- 
ford to us matter of fruitful reflection at 
the present day. Aftera great deal of 


* It was an unspeakable blessing, to England at any 
rate, that she missed the opportunity; and that her lot 
in the new world was cast by Providence in regions 
whose treasuries, not the pick and the melting-pot, but 
the axe and the ploughshare would open. How it would 
have fared with the poor Indians is another matter. It 
is well that we were not tempted as the Spaniards were. 
But there are passages in the history of Hawkins and 
others, which deepen our thankfulness that the oppor- 
tunity was lost. 
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weary discourse about the climate of the 
Polar regions, he thus brings Frobisher 
on the scene, and the first north-western 
expedition gets under way. “ Which 
thing being well considered, and famil- 
iarly knowen to our generall Captaine 
Frobisher, as well for that he is thorough- 
ly furnished of the knowledge of the 
sphere, and all other skilles appertaining 
to the art of navigation, as also for the 
confirmation he hath of the same by man 

yeares experience, both by sea and land, 
and being persuaded of a new and neerer 
passage to an than by Capo d’buona 
Speranza, which the Portugalles yeerly 
use. He began first with himselfe to de- 
vise, and then with his friendes to con- 
ferre, and layde a playne platte unto them, 
that that voyage was not onely possible 
by the north-weast, but also, as he could 
prove, easie to be performed. And fur- 
ther, he determined and resolved wythe 
himselfe, to go make full proofe thereof, 
and to accomplishe, or bring true certifi- 
cate of the truth, or else never to re- 
tourne againe, knowing this to be the 
onely thing of the worlde that was left 
yet undone, whereby a notable mind 
mighte be made famous and fortunate. 
But although his will were greate to per- 
forme this notable voyage, whereof hee 
had conceyved in his mind a great hope 
by sundry sure reasons and secret intel-: 
ligence, whiche heere, for sundry causes, 
I leave untouched — yet he wanted alto- 
gether meanes and abilitie to set forward 
and performe the same. Long tyme he 
conferred with his private friendes of 
these secrets, and made also many offers 
for the performing of the same in effect 
unto sundrie merchants of our countrey, 
above fifteen yeares before he attempted 
the same. . . . But perceyving that hard- 
ty he was hearkened unto of the mer- 
chants, whiche never regarde vertue with- 
oute sure, certaine, and present gaynes, 
hee repayred to the courte,* (from whence, 
as from the fountain of our common- 
wealth, all good causes have theyr chiefe 
encrease and mayntenance), and there 
layde open to manye great estates and 
learned men, the plot and summe of hys 
devise. And amongst manye honour- 
able myndes whyche favoured hys hon- 
est and commendable enterprise, he was 


* Frobisher was not unknown to the Queen and the 
Court. He was evidently regarded as a man of action 
who might be trusted on difficult enterprises. As early 
as 1574, the Queen wrote to the Muscovy Company, re- 
minding them that it was twenty years since they had 
sent an expedition to search for Cathay. The bearer of 
that letter was Martin Frobisher. 
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specially bounde and beholdyng to the 
ryghte honourable Ambrose ware 
Earle of Warwicke, whose favourable 
mynde and good disposition, hath alwayes 
bin readye to countenance and advance 
all honest actions wyth the authors and 
executors of the same ; and so by meanes 
of my lorde hys honourable countenance, 
hee recyved some comforte of hys cause, 
and by little and little, with no small ex- 
pense and payne, brought hys cause to 
some perfection, and hadde drawen to- 
gither so many adventurers and suche 
summes of money as myghte well defray 
a reasonable charge to furnishe himselfe 
to sea withall.” 

“He prepared two small barkes of 
twentie and fyve and twentie tunne 
apeece, wherein he intended to accom- 
— his pretended voyage. Wherefore 

eing furnished wyth the foresayde two 
barkes and one small pinnesse of ten 
tunne burthen, having therein victual and 
other necessaries for twelve moneths pro- 
vision, he departed uppon the sayde voy- 
age.” One of the little ships was named 
the Gadriell, and the other the AZichaell?. 
Frobisher sailed in the Gadriell. The 
crews numbered some thirty-five hands. 
There is a narrative in Hakluyt (vol. iii. 


p- 52) of the first voyage, written by Chris- 


topher Hall, who was master in the Ga- 
-driell, which supplies an interesting little 
anecdote. “The 8th being Friday * we 
wayed at Deptford ... and bare down 
by the Court, where we shotte off our 
ordinance and made the best possible 
shew we coulde. Her Majestie behold- 
ing the same commended it, and bade us 
farewell, with shaking her hand at us out 
of the window. Afterward she sent a 
gentleman aboord of us, who declared 
that her Majestie had good liking of our 
doings, and thanked us for it, and also 
willed our Captaine to come the next day 
to the Court to take his leave of her. The 
same day towards night M. Secretaire 
Woolly came aboorde of us, and declared 
to the company that her Majestie had ap- 
pointed him to give them charge to be 
obedient and diligent to their captaine 
and governours in all things and wished 
us happie successe.” 

On July 1st they “hadde sighte of a 
highe and rugged lande ;” it rose “like 
pinnacles of steeples, and all covered 
with snow.” Evidently the southern part 
of Greenland, from the latitude. “ Not 
farre from thence he loste company of his 


* They were not afraid of Friday. Nor was Colum- 
bus, who also sailed on Friday, and landed on Friday in 
the New World. 
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small pinnesse, which by means of the 
reat storme he supposed to be swal- 
owed up of the sea,”—imagine the 
hardihood of taking her there — “ wherein 
he lost onely four men.” The crew of 
the other ship, the A/zchae/, “ mistrusting 
the matter, privily conveyed themselves 
away,” and reached England in safety, 
reporting Frobisher lest. Frobisher in 
the Gaériel stood on alone. The perilous 
character of the enterprise the following 
passage from Lok’s MS. will reveal, while 
it brings out the character of Frobisher 
in high relief: “On the 13th July, in the 
rage of an extreme storme, the vessell 
was cast flat on her syde, and being open 
in the waste was filled with water... . 
In this distress, when all the men in the 
ship had lost their courage, and did dis- 
payr of life, the captayn, like himselfe, 
with valiant courage, stood up, and passed 
alongst the ship’s side, in the chayn wales, 
lying on her flat syde, and caught holde 
on the wether leche of the forsaile ; but 
in the weather coyling of the ship the 
foreyarde brake.” But, says Beste, “ The 
worthy captayne, notwithstanding these 
discomfortes, although his mast was 
sprung, and his toppemast blowen away 
overboorde with extreame foule weather, 
continued hys course towards the N.W.,, 
knowing that the sea at last must needes 
have an endying, and that some lande 
shoulde have a beginning that way ; and 
determined therefore at the least, to bring 
true proofe what lande and sea the same 
might be, so farre to the N.W. beyonde 
anye man that hath hitherto discovered.” 
At the end of July —the dates ia the dif- 
ferent accounts are perplexing — they fell 
in with high land in latitude 62° 30m, 
which they named Elizabeth Foreland in 
honour of the Queen. Standing on N. 
another foreland was descried in latitude 
63° 8m, which formed the southern point 
of a “greate gutte bay or passage, devid- 
ing as it were two maynelands or con- 
tinents asunder.” He would have crossed 
this, still continuing to press northwards, 
“but was alwayes by contrarie winde de- 
teyned overthwarthe these straytes, and 
could not get beyonde.” Observation of 
the currents and the drift of the ice made 
him determine “to make proofs of this 
place to see how far that gutte had con- 
tinuance, and whether he might carrie 
himself through the same into some open 
sea on the backe syde, whereof he con- 
ceived no small hope.” Accordingly he 
sailed up the inlet some fifty or sixty 
leagues, and named it Frobisher’s Straits, 
“lyke as Magellans at the south weast 
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ende of the worlde having discovered the 
passage to the South Sea, and called the 
same straites Magellan’s Streightes.” * 
He found “upon eyther hand a great 
mayne or continent ; and that land upon 
his right hande as he sayled westwards, 
he judged to be the continente of Asia, 
aah there to be devided from the firme of 
America which lyeth: uppon the lefte 
hande over against the same.” After 
sailing sixty leagues they landed, “and 
founde signe where fire had been made.” 
Here they fell in with the “salvage peo- 
ple,” and with some difficulty entered into 
friendly relations with them. They great- 
ly resembled Tartars in appearance, but 
“ perceeving these strange people to be 
of countenance and conversation proced- 
ing of a nature given to fyersnes and 
rapyne,” the captain had to be on his 
guard. A native came on board the ship, 
a sailor being sent on shore as a hostage. 
This led to further intercourse, conducted 
most loyally on the English side, and Fro- 
bisher induced by signs one of them to be 
his pilot into the West Sea, who gave 
them to understand that it would be but 
two days’ sail. But he was found useless, 
and: sent on shore in a boat manned by 
five men. They disregarded their orders 
about the landing of the native at a certain 
point, and rowed further. Then they 
were seen to land, first three of them, 
then the remaining two, and neither men 
nor boat were-ever heard of more. This 
loss or desertion, it is difficult to deter- 
mine which it was —in Lok’s circumstan- 
tial account it looks more like the latter 
—was the cause of great, sorrow and 
anxiety to the General. He tried every 
means to get knowledge of their fate and 
if possible to recover them. Their loss 
left him terribly shorthanded, for the com- 
plement of the Gadriel was but eighteen 
men ; and it seemed to destro all hope 
of accomplishing anything that year. 
After a good deal of management he suc- 
ceeded in laying hold of the wrist of a 
native who came along side, fascinated 
by a bell which he held out to him ; and 
“suddenly by mayne force of strength he 
plucked both the man and his bote out of 
the sea into the ship in a tryse, and so 
kept him without any shew of emnity, 
and made signes to him presently that yf 
he would bring his V men he should go 


* The idea that a strait would be found in the North 
corresponding to Magellan’s Straits in the South, was a 
kind of ignis fatuus to our early explorers. But it gave 
them heart and !led them on. Lord Bacon was the first 
to observe that the Continents were broad to the North, 
while they ran to a point in the South. In Frobisher’s 
time that physical fact was unknown, 
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againe at liberty, but he would not seem 
to understand his meaning, and therefore 
he was still kept in the ship with sure 
garde.” “Whereupon when he founde 
himself in captivitie for very choller and 
disdaine, he bit his tongue in twayne 
within his mouth ; notwithstanding he died 
not thereof, but lived untill he came in 
Englande and then he died of a colde 
which he had taken at sea.” It was now 
far on in August; little had been discov- 
ered except ice, snow, and the salvage 
people ; but the set of the Straits en- 
couraged the hope that a path might 
under more favourable circumstances be 
found along that inlet to Cathay. But 
the weather was already growing winterly, 
the little ship was shorthanded, the peo- 
ple were much worn by their battle with 
storm and ice, and after earnest consulta- 
tion it was resolved to return. They 
anchored for a few days at the mouth of 
the Straits, and then, on August 26, they 
weighed for England. They reached 
Harwich on the 2nd of October, “ where 
they tarried to refresh their sick and 
weake men, and so came on to London 
with their ship Gadriée/ on the ix day of 
October, and there were joyfully received 
with the great admiration of the people, 
bringing with them their strange man 
and his bote, which was such a wonder 
unto the city, and to the rest of the 
realme that te of it as seemed never 
to have happened the like great matter to 
any man’s knowledge.” Arrived at home 
“the saide Captaine Frobisher was highly 
commended of all men for his great and 
notable attempt, but specially famous for 
the great hope which he brought of the 
passage to Cataya, which he doubted 
nothing at all to find and passe through 
in those partes, as he reporteth.” 

Thus ended this first great and notable 
attempt of one of the hardiest and most 
gallant of Elizabethan sailors to force the 
North-west Passage. He was the pio- 
neer of a long and glorious line of adven- 
turous seamen, who, if the “ cheap defence 
of nations” be worth maintaining, and 
if Economics be not the Queen of the 
sciences, deserve all honour as our he- 
roes ; men whose memories we are bound 
to cherish, and whose work we are equally 
bound, if possible, to complete. Fro- 
bisher was in the north-west again in 
1577, and 1578, but it was less to discover 
the passage than to search for gold. He 
brought home with him something, alas ! 
besides the hope of the passage to Cataya, 
and the second and third expeditions were 
perverted, much to Frobisher’s sorrow, 
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to a baser aim. We have no space to 
dwell upon their fortunes. Nor have 
they the special interest of the first, 
which was conceived and carried out in 
that true adventurous spirit, which solved 
at last, after the lapse of centuries, the 
problem which Frobisher was compelled 
to abandon in disappointment and dis- 
tress.* With gold-hunting, strife, vio- 
lence, angry passions, and mutinous con- 
duct make their appearance. There are 
noble passages in the history ; terrible 
dangers bravely fronted and skilfully 
overcome. The cruise of Captain Best 
with “manful and honest John Gray” 
in a pinnace rudely put together, and in 
which the carpenter who did the work 
declared “that he would not adventure 
himself for £500,” is one of the most 
daring exploits even of that daring time. 
Frobisher’s character stands out through 
the whole in bright relief. He wasa true 
captain and leader of men. But he had 
little heart for the gold-hunting ; and the 
expeditions ended in utter disappoint- 
ment and loss. They grew out of the 
following circumstances. 

The sailors of course brought home all 
kinds of curious things, and one brought 
“a piece of a black stone, much lyke to a 
seacole in coloure, which by the weight 
seemed to be some kind of metall or 
mynerall.” One of the adventurer’s wives 
by chance threw a piece into the fire and 
burned it so long “ that at the length being 
taken forth and quenched in a little vin- 
agre, it glistered with a bright marqueset 
of gold.” There is another story told by 
Michael Lok. He says that he obtained 
apiece on board Frobisher’s ship. He 
took it to three gold refiners in succes- 
sion, who reported that they could find no 
gold. Being resolved apparently to find 
it to be gold ore, he took it to an Italian, 
one John Baptista Agnello, who being 
more compliant found in it a little powder 
of gold, remarking in answer to Lok’s ex- 
pressions of surprise, “ Bisogna sapere 
adulare la natura.” Lok communicated 
this result to the Queen. Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham — no more keen-sighted man 
in England —looked into the matter, 
“ And did thynk it to be but an alchemist 
matter such as dyvers others before had 
been brought to hir Majestie by others 
without trewthe.” But the report that 


* He appears to have used all his own and his wife’s 
means. She was the widow of a rich merchant. There 
is a very lamentable letter from Dame Isabel Frobisher 
to Walsingham, complaining that her husband— “ whom 
God forgive!’? —had spent everything, “and put them 
to the wide world to shift.”” 





gold ore had been found spread rapidly, 
and raised an eager expectation,* and it 
was resolved that a larger expedition, 
with a royal ship, should be sent out gold- 
hunting the following year. There sailed 
in May, 1577, the Azd, nearly too tons, 
with Ioo persons on board, the Gaériel, 
with 18, and the Michael, with 16. The 
instructions to the “ Generall” + were to 
search only for the ore, and to referre the 
further discovery of the passage to an- 
other time.” It seems that a consider- 
able portion of the expenses of the voy- 
ages was contributed by Lok. He com- 
plains bitterly that he had to make up 
£800 for the first expedition, and £1,400 
for the second. The poor man was utter- 
ly ruined. There is a most dismal letter 
from him dated from “ The Fleete Pryson 
in London,” in which he says that he, 
with his family of fifteen children, are in- 
volved in irremediable ruin. He writes 
fiercely against Frobisher, after the fash- 
ion in which men could rave and rail in 
those days. But his wailings would touch 
us more deeply if he had not appealed 
from the judgment of three honest Eng- 
lishmen to that subtle Italian to find him 
some trace of gold. 
The expedition of 1577 accomplished 
nothing. Frobisher shewed a true cap- 
tain’s interest in his lost men, whom he 
tried by every means to recover, but 
without the slightest success.~| A dim 
gleam of light is thrown on their fate b 
the traditions of the Eskimo, which, wit 
some relics of the expedition, Captain 
Hall, the American explorer, collected in 


* See an interesting extract from a letter by Philip 
Sidney, in Mr. Bourne’s “ English Seamen under the 
Tudors,”’ i. 134. 

+ In those days the officer in chief command of a 
naval expedition was the general; the admiral was the 
leading ship. 

+ He wrote a letter and sent it on shore, hoping that 
it might reach them. It is the first Arctic letter and 
runs as follows: “In the name of God in whom we all 
believe, who, I trust, hath preserved your bodyes and 
soules amongst these infidels, I commend me unto you. 
I will be glad to seeke, by all meanes you can devise, 
for your deliverance, eyther with force or with any com- 
malities within my shippes, which I wiil not spare for 
your sakes, or any thing else I can do for you. I have 
aboord of theyrs a man, a woman, and a childe, which I 
am contented to deliver for you; but the man I carried 
away from hence last yeare is dead in England. More- 
over, you | declare unto them, that if they deliver 
you not, I wyll not leave a man alive in their countrey. 
And thus unto God, whome I trust you do serve, in 
haste I leave you, and to him we will dayly pray for you. 
Yours to the uttermost of my power, 

“ MARTIN FROBISHER.” 


The first Arctic watchword is singular. Article 8 of 
the sailing orders of the third expedition is as foilows: 
‘Tf any man in ye fleete come up in ye night, and hale 
his fellow, knowing him not, he shall give him this 
watchword, Before the world was God. The other shall 
answere him, if he be one of our fleete, After God, came 
Christ, His Sonne. 
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1861 and 1862. But it is too dim to be 
of use. They captured a woman too, and 
were much struck with her modest car- 
riage, which they had the manliness to 
respect ; and, together with a large quan- 
tity of the supposed ore, they brought 
home “a dead fish having a horn two 
yards long growing out of its snout, 
which being, of course, ‘the unicorn,’ 
they reserved as a jewell for the Queen’s 
wardrobe.” The ore was not found to be 
satisfactory, but there was immense ex- 
citement; and an extensive expedition, 
consisting of fifteen ships was sent out 
the following year, to bring home a larger 
quantity of ore, and to effect a settlement 
on Meta Incognita— for so the new land 
was named. The most notable event of 
this voyage was the discovery accidentally 
of Hudson’s Straits, along which Fro- 
bisher longed to force his way, but he was 
prevented by his instructions and the 
murmurs of his people, who were all mad 
for the old inlet, which proved in the end 
to be no strait at all—and for gold. A 
large quantity of ore was loaded, and 
after tremendous buffetings and_hair- 
breadth escapes the fleet reached Eng- 
land. The ore was soon found to be not 
only poor but worthless. Then began bit- 
ter recriminations and complaints. Fro- 
bisher was assailed with the most vehe- 
ment abuse, which-he seems to have re- 
turned with hearty good will. He wasa 
hasty, choleric, passionate man ; but just, 
generous, and humane. He was a con- 
summate sailor and a daring adventurous 
leader, sure to be in the foremost ranks 
in all the most important and enterprising 
movements ot histime. The Queen knew 
his value, and used him on special ser- 
vices. His part thenceforth was to be 
played on a wider field. A brave and 
able man, one of the simplest and noblest 
of the great sailors of that day, Jchn 
Davis, carried on his work in the north- 
west. He reached 73° N., and discov- 
ered the passage which is known by his 
name.* ' 
Frobisher was in command of the 777- 
umph, one of the largest ships in the 
navy, at England’s Salamis. The Lord 


* I would that I had space for a brief notice of John 
Davis and his work. He was up as far as 66° 19m. 
‘tin a little boat of thirty tons,’ in 1586. In 1583 he 
was out in a boat of twenty tons, in the great Armada 
fight, to strike a blow for England and the gospel. He 

terwards piloted the first Dutch ship to the East In- 


dies, and made no less than five successful voyages to 

those remote lands ; ‘‘an instance,’’ says simple-minded 

Prince in his ‘‘ Worthies of Devon,” of “a wonderful 

Providence, and an argument that the very same Lord 

who is the God of Earth, is the God of the Seas.” 
LIVING AGE. VOL. II. 





High Admiral, writing to the Queen, says 
— “Sir F. Drake, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Fro- 
bisher, and Mr. T. Fenner, are those 
whom the world doth judge to be men of 
the greatest experience that this realm 
hath.” To men trained as they had been, 
it was but a merry sport, a “ morice-dance 
on the waters,”.as one of them called it, 
to scatter and destroy the most mighty 
and splendid armament which has ever 
threatened the liberties of mankind in 
these modern days. Frobisher played his 
art so gallantly, that he was one of the 
our who were knighted by the Lord High 
Admiral “ when the fight was done.” in 
1594 he was in charge of a squadron on 
the French coast, when the Queen ad- 
dressed to him a characteristic and flat- 
tering letter. It was his last service. 
Brave soldier that he was, he writes to 
the Lord Admiral a report of his achieve- 
ments, and then in the last paragraph says 
quietly, “I was shoott with a bullett in 
the battrie alongst the huckell-bone. So 
as I was driven to have an insision made 
to take out the bullett. So as I am 
neither able to goa nor ride. And the 
marriners are verie unwilling to goa Ex- 
cept I goa with them myselfe: yett yf I 
find it to come to an extremitie we will 
try what we are able.” The letter is 
dated November 8, 1594. On November 
22nd his brave heart had ceased to beat, 
and his “actions ” passed into his coun- 
try’s history. 

The path that he opened has been 
explored for three centuries by some of 
the boldest, hardiest, and the most heroic 
of ourrace. English, Dutch, Scandina- 
vians, Germans, French, Americans, have 
carried on the Arctic siege with unflinch- 
ing resolution ; and the question seems 
now to be, who shall be the first to com- 
plete the enterprise and win the crown. 

It will be strange if the tercentenary of 
Frobisher’s first expedition, which is rap- 
idly approaching, should fing the problem 
solved, and the mystery of the Polar Sea 
revealed. I occupy inthis matter the 
room of the unlearned; but I may be 
permitted, in closing this brief narrative, 
to express my conviction that it will be a 
stain on that peculiar honour of our coun- 
try which George Beste held so dear, if, 


-|now that volunteers are not only ready 


but eager, England, in a fit of dear econ- 
omy, should refuse to complete the great 
discovery, which was a life-long passion 
with so many of her noblest and most 
heroic sons. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A LITTLE CONTRE-TEMPS. 


Amonc the inhabitants a tradition ex- 
isted that when the great naval port of 
Dockmouth was a fishing village, Mallett 
was a thriving town, and sent two mem- 
bers to Parliament. It needed a consid- 
erable amount of faith to credit thjs as- 
sertion, and of imagination to picture the 
quiet, old-fashioned place as other than 
it now stood —a quaint, ill-built cluster of 
houses stretching from the water’s edge 
by a steep street to the high road above, 
and terminating in a straggling colony of 
pretty cottages, villas, and pleasant de- 
tached houses. These last were the resi- 
dences of military and naval men, with 
large families and small means, and re- 
tired officers, maiden ladies and widows, 
who formed the principal gentry of Mal- 
lett. The noses of the Mallett folk were not 
at all offended by the odour of fish, sea- 
weed, and old rope, which pervaded every 
nook and corner of their primitive village. 
When strangers, pointing to the refuse 
heaps rotting here and there, declared that 
even the delicious breezes from the adja- 
cent commons could not counteract such 
baneful poison as this, the Mallett folk 
only smiled. They treated as new-fangled 
notions the talk of the Dockmouth people 
about the drainage being so bad that vis- 
itors could not stand it. And when a 
suspicion dawned upon their untutored 
minds that some slur was thus intended 
to be cast upon their beloved home, they 
would turn suddenly, as was their wont, 
quick and fierce, and ask, “ Who wanted 
strangers? Notthey. Folks as couldn’t 
abide a good wholesome stink o’ fish had 
best stay away. Who was they, the 
wondered, fof whom Mallett must be al- 
tered? ’Twas good enough for the Cap- 
’enand Miss Hero; and if any man or 
woman at Dockmouth, or at any other 
port, would say that they could lay finger 
on their betters, why p’raps they’d stand 
out and say it.” And this dualleaa be- 
ing given by men, who, noted as wrest- 
lers, are strong and sturdy of limb, it was 
rarely taken up, and a surly silence, an 
unintelligible growl, was accepted by the 
Mallett changiens as an acknowledgment 
that the Cap’en, the King o’ Mallett, as 
many fondly called him, ranked second 
to none. 

The Captain would most assuredly have 
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sided with his friends. It was his boast 
that no one could tell the time when there 
hadn’t been Carthews in Mallett. From 
his father he inherited Sharrows, an un- 
pretentious, rambling sort of residence, 
visible from the high road, while the 
grounds —if such the tangle of flowers 
and shrubs could be designated — ran 
down to the sandy beach below. Captain 
Carthew had married somewhat late in 
life, on account—so he said —of his 
having been little on shore, and not hav- 
ing been a good hand at keeping up a 
running fire in the shape of epistolary 
wooing. When at length he had made 
his opportunity, he did not long enjoy 
domestic felicity. His wife died soon 
after the birth of their first child, named 
Hero in honor of the dashing frigate 
which the Captain then commanded. 
Since that time, by his ardent admiration 
of the fair sex, and his devoted attentions, 
Captain Carthew had raised many a flut- 
tering hope among the spinster portion of 
Mallett society ; but one by one these 
illusions fell to the ground. It gradually 
came to be understood that such flattering 
gallantries were only part of the Captain’s 
chivalrous manners, that they meant noth- 
ing in particular to anybody, and that it 
was more than improbable that the dead 
mistress of Sharrows would ever have a 
successor. 

Twenty years had passed since Mrs. 
Carthew’s death, during which time the 
Captain had been placed upon the retired 
list, the navy had gone to the dogs, and 
his daughter had grown from the “ Cap- 
’en’s little maid,” who shouted with de- 
light as her rough devotees swung her in 
their brawny arms, into a bright, fearless 
girl, whose presence was greeted with de- 
light by every inhabitant of Mallett. It 
took outsiders some time to comprehend, 
or in the least degree to understand, the 
bond of faith and trust which existed be- 
tween the owners of Sharrows and their 
humble friends. It was patent to all that 
aman with nothing beyond his pay and 
=o pension could not win popu- 
arity by gifts or money. Yet not a joy 
or sorrow entered one of the village 
homes without sympathy and help, to the 
best of their means, coming from Shar- 
rows ; and there was not a man or woman 
in all Mallett but felt securely confident 
that, no matter what happened, the doors 
of Sharrows would never be closed against 
them ; that if the Cap’en had but one 
loaf of bread he would share it with them, 
and that if he had a fortune left him they 
would be all gainers. 
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This trust formed the basis of their 
loyalty, and was a good reason why the 
inhabitants, while they freely tendered 
their respects to the rector, the doctor, 
and the whole of the Mallett gentry (with 
most of whom either they or their children 
had served or were serving the Queen), 
Captain Carthew was “the Cap’en,” their 
councillor in difficulties, and their sheet- 
anchor in trouble or sorrow. When com- 
plimented on his popularity, the Captain 
would shake his head, saying, “ But you 
know it ought not to be so; the master 
of Combe should be port-admiral at Mal- 
lett. Why, do you think I’m blind, be- 
cause I won’t see the things which people, 
who turn up their noses at us, are point- 
ing out? But there’s no getting Sir 
Stephen down here, and until he knows 
us, he’ll never care about us. Ah! it’sa 
thousand pities to see the old place going 
to rack and ruin.” 

The place referred to was Combe-Mal- 
lett — an estate which would have found 
little favour in the eyes of most landown- 
ers. The house was moderately large, 
and old-fashioned enough to look pictur- 
esque ; but the land attached to it had, 
from neglect, become all but useless ; the 
park, by which it was surrounded, looked 
a wilderness of unconvertible timber, 
stunted trees and brushwood, forming ex- 
cellent cover for the game, which, on 
account of Sir Stephen’s desire to let 
Combe, as it was usually called, Mr. 
Truscott, the agent, kept strictly pre- 
served. 

Sir Stephen inherited Combe through 
his grandmother having brought it as 
her wedding portion to his grandfather, 
Sir John Prescott. Sir John had left two 
sons. In the elder (who succeeded him) 
he had little pride, simply because he was 
his heir, and a peculiarly eccentric young 
man, who preferred his hobbies, and the 
two or three friends who could share in 
them, to the county society or his own 
family. Such things were, of course, 
looked on by them as unworthy of a man 
born to be master of the Pamphillon es- 
tates, and as such, a leader among Gras- 
shire magnates. 

The tongues of rich and poor, for miles 
round, echoed the feelings which rankled 
in old Sir John’s breast ; loudly declaring 
it too bad, that while achurlish bookworm 
had honours thrust upon him, which he 
neither valued nor graced, the only pros- 
pect for Stephen (the second son), who 
was jovial and free-handed enough to be 
a duke, was to wait to step into the shoes 
which his elder brother, in spite of his 
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lantern jaws, might fill for many a long 
year. That sooner or later Mr. Stephen 
Prescott would succeed, no one doubted. 
Sir Bernard, it was felt, would never 
marry, On account of the only woman he 
had ever been seen to look at, or speak to 
willingly, having preferred his brother. 
People who, if ¢#ey did not know the 
rights of it, nobody could tell them, had 
said that it was on account of Mrs. 
Stephen Prescott that Mr. Bernard kept 
away — living nobody knew how or where, 
and was a greater stranger to his family 
than they liked their neighbours to know 
of. Certain it was, that from the time of 
his brother’s marriage until some twelve 
months after his father’s death (when he 
had become master of Pamphillon) he had 
never set foot in his native place; and 
then he only returned because the brother, 
who had been his rival in all he set store 
by, lay in the family vault, with a newly- 
cut inscription on the church wall, telling 
how he had met his death by an untimely 
fall from his horse, leaving a widow and 
only son to deplore their loss. 

When Mrs. Prescott spoke of retiring 
with her boy to Combe, which had been 
left to her husband by Sir John, Sir Ber- 
nard be ged her to remain near him, as 
he should need her assistance and help, 
if he lived at Pamphillon among his 
tenants, as she said it was his duty to do. 
At first the widow hesitated — recollec- 
tions made her irresolute, and she would 
only consent to defer her decision for a 
time ; but she quickly found she had no 
hidden motive to dread in accepting Sir 
Bernard’s invitation. The offers he had 
made at their first meeting, to be a father 
to her child and a brother to herself, he 
fulfilled to the letter, but nothing more. 
Never did he allude to any warmer feel- 
ing ever having existed between them. 
Mrs. Prescott smiled a little sarcastically 
when she thought how much unnecessary 
pity she had wasted upon a man who 
could so readily forget a disappointment, 
which he had told her he should carry to 
his grave. Yet she felt it was far better 
as it was. No brother could be more 
thoughtful, nor father more indulgent. 
He took as much pride in little Stephen 
as if he had been his own son. All re- 
serve on her part was at last thrown 
aside, and she, as well as every one who 
knew them, uncontradictedly spoke to Sir 
Bernard of his nephew as his heir. 

The boy was scarcely ten when he and 
his mother were recalled to Sir Bernard’s 
bedside from a visit they were making in 
Wales. They hurried back with all speed, 
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to find him already dead, and Stephen his 
successor — but successor to what? To 
a name, and nothing more. The estate 
was mortgaged, tied up, ruined, by the 
speculations of a man, who had been one 
of the most splendid tools a set.of sharp- 
ers ever lighted upon. It seemed as if 
people would never tire of asking each 
other what possible motive could have in- 
duced the man (whom all his neighbours 
had regarded as a bookworm and a miser) 
to enter into speculations and schemes 
which would have staggered the most 
desperate gambler. No one being able to 
solve the enigma, they settled the matter 
by concurring that he was mad, that he 
always had been mad, and ought never to 
have been allowed the handling of a fine 
roperty, which had been in the family 
or generations. Poor Mrs. Prescott, 
bent on living on bread and water to try 
and keep it for her son, lived in terror 
that she would not be able to hold out till 
Sir Stephen was of age, but would have 
to take the lawyer’s advice and sell it. 
But, impossible as it had seemed, hold 
out she did; and at twenty-one Sir 
Stephen Prescott found himself called 
upon to manage a large estate, which was 
hampered by liabilities of every descrip- 
tion, and which kept him in a continual 
strait by forcing him to contract new 
loans to pay off old scores. 

Thus it was, that while the simple 
Mallett folk regarded him as a Creesus, 
who lived a life of thoughtless pleasure, 
and could turn their poor village into an 
earthly paradise, without being obliged to 
deny himself a single luxury ; he refrained 
from asking his agent one word about 
them, dreading to hear of distresses which 
he could not remedy, or suggested im- 
provements which he had not the money 
to carry out. 

The agent, Mr. Truscott, lived at Dock- 
mouth, and for the last five or six years, 
on account of Sir Stephen having been 
abroad, had reigned supreme over Mallett, 
ruling with so strict a hand that people 
rather let things go on, however bad they 
might be, “than knuckle down to that 
Truscott, who had swept out Glynn’s 
offices, for all he rode on_ horseback, 
switching his whip as flourishin’ as if he 
was his master.” During the past year, 
however, hope had greatly revived. Sir 
Stephen had not only returned to Eng- 
land, but had announced that he should 
most probably pay Mallett a visit —an 
announcement which, a few weeks before, 
had been confirmed by Mrs. Tucker, the 
housekeeper at Combe, receiving a letter 
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from Sir Stephen himself, saying that she 
was to get a couple of rooms in order, as, 
in the course of a week or so he would 
be at no great distance, and would proba- 
bly run down to Mallett for a few days. 

What was to be done? How was he 
to be received ? When would he come? 
These, and a dozen other questions were 
speculated upon, without any conclusion 
being arrived at, except that something 
must be done; but it was agreed that 
what this something ought to be need not 
be decided upon until Sir Stephen wrote 
again, which most assuredly he would do 
before he came. 

“One thing I am glad of,” said Hero 
Carthew, who was seeing her father as far 
as Ferry Bridge, on his road to Dock- 
mouth; “I am glad Sir Stephen has 
chosen this season to pay his visit to 
Combe. It never looks so lovely as in 
the spring.” 

“T wonder when the fellow means to 
make his appearance ?” said the Captain. 
“These youngsters want such a sight 
of backing and filling. Why, in my 
da’ eeatecaa 

“ Now, you dear old thing, it’s your 
day now,” interrupted Hero; “and Sir 
Stephen never positively said how soon 
he intended coming.” 

“Oh! of course, you'll take his part,” 
replied the Captain. “ You women are 
all alike, ready to wager any mortal thing 
against the likelihood of a full-blown 
baronet doing wrong.” 

Hero laughed. 

“JT hope he will turn out to be as nice 
as we want him to be,” she said. “It 
would be a little trial to give up going in 
and out of Combe, as I suppose we should 
have to do, if Sir Stephen came to live 
there. Find out if you can, papa, whether 
Mr. Truscott knows when he is coming, 
and how long he intends to stay.” 

“ And what do you mean to do with 
yourself while I am gone ?” asked her fa- 
ther. 

“TI! Oh, I shall go to the Joslyns, and 
see Alice. You are certain not to be 
back until five or six o’clock. Be sure 
and bring me the parcel from Home’s, 
and the wool from Miss Gregory’s, and 
don’t forget my brooch and Betsey’s or- 
ders, whatever you do.” 

“ All right,” said the old gentleman, 
bidding his daughter good-bye. 

“Take care of yourself, and don’t get 
into mischief,” she called after him; and 
then, with sundry nods, lookings-back, 
and shouted -messages, the two parted, 
Captain Carthew to take his place in Ned 
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Wallis’s boat for Dockmouth, and Hero 
to strike across Passmore Fields, which 
would bring her, by a short cut, close to 
the coast-guard station of which Mr. 
Joslyn held command. 

Hero Carthew fell very far short of a 
beauty, and oe she generally contrived 
to carry off the lion’s share of admiration 
and attraction. There was an unstudied 

ace about her figure, an elastic freedom 
in her movements, which attracted notice 
before perhaps you had even caught sight 
of her face, which was, like her nature, 
sunny and loveable, yet with plenty of 
character, and showing very openly its 
likes and dislikes, its pleasure and its 
pain. It would have thoroughly unhinged 
the nerves of many a town-bred belle or 
beau to have followed Hero’s track to 
Winkle station. She walked and ran, 
climbed hills, jumped gates; singing 
merrily, and ~— familiarly to all the 
animals who chanced to lie in her road. 
Perfect health, temper, and spirits, what 
more was wanted to make her, what she 
declared herself to be, as happy as the 
days were long. 

t always gave her additional pleasure 
to spend a } with the Joslyns. Alice 
was her greatest friend, the three boys 
were all in love with her, and Mr. Joslyn 
was her father’s oldest shipmate. How- 
ever long she had to stay at Winkle, the 
hour for return came all too soon ; so that 
in this case none of them would credit 
Mr. Joslyn’s assertion that it was already 
four o’clock, and high time to get into the 
boat, or the tide would not serve for land- 
ing Hero at Combe Point, and thus save 
her a three miles’ walk. It did not take 
them long to reach Cape Farewell, as the 
had dubbed the narrow spit of sand which 
stretched out here; and, after a very re- 
luctant leave-taking, and many promises 
of another such meeting, Hero was 
landed, scrambled up the rugged path, 
and stood waving her hand, watching the 
little boat as it tacked about, until it 
finally caught the wind and sailed swiftly 
out of sight. 

Then she turned and began to look 
about fora certain old bullace-tree, which 
jutted conveniently out of the cliff. By 
mounting a stone placed there for the 
purpose, you could catch hold ofa branch 
and swing yourself down into the park 
below. It was some time since Hero had 
availed herself of this mode of ingress, 
and she had wondered if she should hit 
the exact spot. She critically examined 
the bough to ascertain if it would bear her 
weight ; and, being satisfied on that score, 
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with a one—two—three —the top was 
gained, and by the reaction of the bough 
she came down together with a shower of 
blossom, loose stones, and dust at the feet 
of a gentleman whose hat she knocked 
off, and flattened under her feet. 

“Oh! what have I done?” she ex- 
claimed, as she endeavoured by beating 
the cloud to disperse the dust in which 
she had enveloped him; “I beg your 
pardon —I am so sorry—I had no idea 
that any one would be here ; why didn’t 
you call out?” 

“Call out,” he said, in a somewhat in- 
jured tone, “really that was an impossi- 

ility ; I only heard a rustle, and before I 
had even time to look up, you had de- 
scended.” 

Then, seeing the look of unutterable 
confusion which came into Hero’s face, 
as her eyes fell on the hat all battered and 
spoiled, he burst into a hearty laugh, say- 
ing — 

“Pray, don’t mind it; but you must 
pardon a stranger for being ignorant that 
the young ladies here have a way of drop- 
ping from the clouds.” 

Hero tried to smile, but the hat weighed 
heavily upon her. 

“ Can’t something be done to it ?” she 
asked anxiously, trying to restore it to 
shape ; “I feel so dreadfully ashamed of 
myself.” 

“Don’t do that,” he said, looking ad- 
miringly at her pretty confusion, “ it will 
come right again, I dare say; and if not, 
I have some more luggage coming this 
evening, so don’t distress me by distress- 
ing yourself.” 

is luggage ! who could he be? Hero 
looked at him inquiringly, and then a 
dreadful suspicion arose that this must be 
Sir Stephen Prescott. 

“TI had no idea that there was any path 
outside the cliff,” he said, trying to divert 
her from the unlucky accident. 

“Nor is there,” stammered poor Hero, 
who felt that, if her last conjecture proved 
true, she ought to add an apology for this 
unwarrantable mode of entrance. “I 
have been to Winkle station ; and, as the 
tide prevented me from getting back by 
the beach, Mr. Joslyn landed me at the 
Point below, and I climbed up here to get 
home through the park. People have al- 
ways been allowed to come this way ; Sir 
Stephen Prescott has never objected to 
it ;” and then with a blush and half-smile 
she asked shyly, “ Are you Sir Stephen 
Prescott ?” 

“Yes, lam; what made you think so ?” 

“ Because, for one thing, I did not know 
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you, and we seldom have strangers here ; 
and then you look —at least you are not 
quite the same as the people we generally 
see.” 

Sir Stephen smiled. 

“ May I venture to ask,” he said, “ whom 
I have the honour of addressing ?” 

“My name is Hero Carthew. I am 
Captain Carthew’s daughter, of Sharrows, 
round Combe Point ;” and she pointed in 
the direction where the house lay. 

“Sharrows! I think Mr. Truscott has 
spoken to me of Sharrows — is it not the 
next place to this ?” 

“Yes, we are neighbours, though not 
very near ones. Papa will be so pleased 
to see you. We heard that it was likely 
you would come, but no one expected you 
to-day, or you would have had a proper 
reception. How did you get here?” 

“ T came by train from Garston to Dock- 
mouth, and took a carriage on to this 
place. The old housekeeper seemed per- 
fectly aghast at seeing me. She kept on 
insisting that she expected I should have 
written. I told her that I had written 
once. But this was of no use, she kept 
repeating that she expected I should have 
written again.” 

“So we all thought,” said Hero. “ You 
know you np | said in your letter that she 
was to get the rooms ready, as it was 
probable you might run down while you 
were inthe neighbourhood. Mrs. Tucker 
brought it for me to read the morning she 
got it, and I believe almost every day 
since ; she was so afraid there might be 
some mistake. How vexed the poor old 
soul will be, that everything is not in ap- 
ple-pie order! Of course, nothing was 
ready.” 

“Ready!” echoed Sir Stephen. “In 
all your life, you never saw such scrub- 
bing and cleaning as was going on there ; 
only that the horse would have been dead 
beat, I should have returned to Dock- 
mouth without delay.” 

“ Oh, that would have been too bad,” 
exclaimed Hero energetically ; “ you must 
not think of suchathing. You have no 
idea how every one has been looking for- 
ward to your visit. We have talked of 
nothing else.” 

“Very flattering, and all that kind of 
thing,” replied Sir Stephen, laughing ; 
“ but practically, I know of nothing more 
disagreeable than to arrive where you 
fancy you are expected, and find no rooms 
ready, and no chance of dinner —an 
event which this sea air makes exceed- 
ingly important to me just at present. I 
really think it would have been better to 
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have gone back to the hotel at Dock- 
mouth,” he added reflectively. 

But Hero shook her head at this. 
While he had been speaking, she had 
been rapidly running over in her mind the 
contents of the home larder. Of course, 
she decided that she must ask Sir Ste- 
phen to return with her. Her father 
would be very vexed if she did otherwise ; 
for Captain Carthew’s principles of hospi- 
tality consisted in offering freely what he 
had, not in withholding his invitation 
because he had nbdt that which his liberal 
heart desired to place before his guest. 
Turning, she said — 

“ Papa went to Dockmouth this morn- 
ing, but by this time he must be back 
again. I hope you will not stand upon 
ceremony with us, but return with me, 
and at least give us the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are not alone the first 
evening of your arrival.” 

“ Really, you are very kind, Miss Car- 
thew; but——” and as he hesitated, 
Hero said — 

“ You will only be ge | papa a walk, 
for I know he would set off to fetch you 
the instant I told him that you were all 
by yourself.” 

“T should be sorry to give him that 
trouble ; so perhaps, as I wish very much 
to make his acquaintance, you will permit 
me to accompany you back.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A FIRST WELCOME. 


“ SHALL we go by the cliff path?” 
asked Hero. “ Perhaps you will not care 
to go through the village.” 

“ Hardly, if itcan be avoided. I do not 
fancy that at present my appearance is 
calculated to inspire the authority I am 
supposed to possess.” 

“J don’t think any one would see it 
unless they were told,” said Hero, colour- 
ing, as she glanced at the unfortunate 
hat. “It was too bad of me, and at our 
first meeting.” 

“Oh no, it has but made us better 
friends,” replied Sir Stephen. “A little 
contre-temps is often most successful in 
putting people at their ease. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Hero shook her head. 

“ T was in an awful state of fright,” she 
said, “ when I began to suspect who you 
were.” 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

“It is evident I ought not to have come 
here. I shall never be able to keep up 
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the character to which distance lent en- 
chantment.” ‘ 

“Oh yes, you will; and if we can only 
make you like the place, and come and 
live here sometimes, the people will be 
ready to do anything for you, as they are 
for papa.” 

“Ah! Mr. Truscott told me that Cap- 
tain Carthew has immense _ influence 
among the villagers.” - 

“Yes, papa understands them. Mr. 
Truscott does not; one must live among 
them.” 

“ Rather a heavy penalty to pay, 
though,” said Sir Stephen. “In winter 
it must be fearfully dull.” 

“Oh, no! it is not; though perhaps 
= would feel it so; I am forgetting that 
have never lived in any other place.” 

“ And you are quite content here ?” 

“Perfectly. Of course, I am longing 
to go téa hundred places, and see all one 
hears about, but I know I shall never find 
another Mallett.” 

Here a bend in the path brought them 
to a cottage, at the door of which a fresh- 
coloured middle-aged woman was stand- 
ing. 
% Well, Lois,” said Miss Carthew, with 
a friendly smile, “has Osee come home 

et?” 

“Yes, miss, and the Cap’en, he said, 
comed back with ’em.” 

“Oh, that is all right ;” then, turning 
towards Sir Stephen, she said — 

“Lois, this is Sir Stephen Prescott.” 

“ My dear life!” exclaimed the woman, 
dropping a succession of curtseys. “ Well, 
I never did. I’m sure, sir, you'll be as 
welcome as the flowers 0’ May to Mallett. 
Why, Osee!” she called, “do ’ee come 
out here then. He will be took aback 
sure enuf,” she added, as a square-built, 
weather-beaten, sea-faring man made his 
appearance, and was duly pushed forward 
by his wife with the introduction, “ This 
is my man, Osee Triggs, sir, and at your 
service by night or by day. ’Tis Sir Ste- 
phen Prescott, Osee,” she wound up with. 

Osee’s astonished face beamed again, 
as with several touches at an imaginary 
cap he said — 

“I’m proud and happy, sir, as you be 
come among us at last, as Miss Hero will 
tell ye, ‘tis what we’ve all hoped for for 
ever so long, ’till some of us thought ’twas 
never to be; but the Cap’en he stuck to 
his colours; says he, he'll come yet, 
never you fear that, he says; and you 
may always take yer Davy to what the 
Cap’en says ; he never hauls his colours 
down, he don’t.” 
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“Sir Stephen has not seen papa yet,” 
said Hero, nodding her adieux. “So 
good-bye.” 

“ Good evening,” said Sir Stephen. 

“Good evening, sir, and thankee for 
coming.” 

“And thank you, too, Miss Hero,” 
called out Osee. “I shall just ha’ some- 
thin’,” he added, “to tell my mates, as I 
was the first as clapped eyes on un.” 

“These people seem very odd to me,” 
said Sir Stephen, as he and Hero walked 
away, laughing over his first welcome. 

“Odd!” echoed Hero, who was not 
quite certain of his meaning. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “they are so com- 
pletely different from the general class of 
villagers. They have none of the chronic 
shyness with which most country people 
seem oppressed.” 

“Oh, no; they are not shy; but they 
have nothing to be shy about.” 

“Neither have my other tenants ; but 
they would never think of telling me that 
they were glad to see me, or of entering 
into any conversation with me.” 

“No? Well, they are odd then, if you 


|like; but prepare yourself to answer 


all sorts of questions here; for Mallett 
people ask anything they want to know.” 

“So I find,” said Sir Stephen. “ My 
driver, and the pedestrians we met and 
passed, kept up a running fire of ‘ Why, 
where ever be you going, John Hicks?’ 
‘To Combe, to be sure.’ ” 

“And then,” laughed Hero, “I know 
came—‘Why, what be goin’ to do 
there ?’” 

“Oh yes, and then the answer was 
given bya turn of the whip, and a jerk of 
the head towards me, accompanied on 
selected occasions by the advice to ask 
Mary somebody at the pike, her’ll tell’ee.” 

“JT don’t think you imagined that we 
were quite so primitive as you have found 
us,” said Hero, “although I don’t con- 
sider that we are regular country folks ; 
we are too near Dockmouth for that. 
There is our house ; you just catch sight 
of it round that corner. We have only 
to go up this hill and we shall be there.” 

“We have done nothing else but go up 
hill,” said Sir Stephen, a little out of 
breath, while Hero’s pace never slackened, 
neither did her voice falter. He could 
not but look admiringly at her lithe figure 
and elastic step, showing perfect health 
and no small amount of bodily strength. 

“JT must induce my mother to come 
here in the summer,” he said; “she is 
somewhat of an invalid, and the air seems 
to be delicious.” 
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“ Oh, I am sure it would do her good. 
It is always said that a doctor cannot live 
nor die at Mallett. People are never ill 
here.” 

“JT shall tell her that as a certain in- 
ducement.” 

“ Yes, do,” she said, stopping half way 
down the lane before a black painted 
wooden gate. “Here we are. This is 
Sharrows, and there is papa,” and she 
pointed to a rather stout-looking figure in 
a short jacket and broad Panama hat. 

“Papa! papa! He doesn’t hear me — 
he is a little deaf; but I’ll soon make him 
look up,” and, to Sir Stephen’s great 
amusement, she put her two fingers into 
her mouth and gave a long shrill whistle. 

“Shocking,” she said turning to her 
companion, with a little shrug at herself, 
“but he sees us now;” and, waving her 
hand, they descended the path towards 
which Captain Carthew had turned to 
meet them. As soon as they were within 
speaking distance Hero called out — 

“ Papa, who do you think I have brought 
to see you? This is Sir Stephen Pres- 
cott.” 

“Sir Stephen! God bless my heart, 
seen don’t say so!” and Captain Carthew, 

urrying forward, seized the long-expect- 
ed visitor by both hands, giving them a 
grip they were totally unaccustomed to, 
as he said heartily — 

“Welcome, very welcome. So you’ve 
found your way to Mallett at last. Well, 
I’m very glad to see you. Why, you’ve 
regularly stolen a march upon us. When 
did you come ?” 

“ This afternoon.” 

“ And,” broke in Hero, “he was going 
back to Dockmouth, because nothing was 
ready at Combe. Mrs. Tucker expected 
that he intended writing again, as we all 
did.” 

“ Now,” said the Captain, “ didn’t I tell 
you she had best set to and get every- 
thing square at once. I expected from 
the first that you’d come and catch us all 
napping ; but these women folk make as 
much Sons over setting their chairs and 
tables straight, and getting their sheets 
out of lavender as we should in rigging 
out a ‘seventy-four. But there, there ; 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and since we’ve got you down here I 
won’t say any more. Run round to 
Betsey, Hero, and say she must give us 
the best dinner she can. Get her steam 
up,” he added, with his hand to his 
mouth and a jerk of his head towards Sir 
Stephen, “ by telling her who’s going to 
eat it.” 
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Hero ran off by some shorter way, and 
the Captain, putting his arm in Sir 
Stephen’s, the two proceeded towards the 
flat upon which the house stood. 

Sir Stephen had intended making an 
elaborate apology for the unceremonious 
way in which he had accepted Hero’s in- 
vitation ; but somehow he quite forgot 
about it, and before an hour had elapsed 
he found himself chatting away to Cap- 
tain Carthew as if he had known him all 
his life. "When he casually spoke of leav- 
ing Mallett the next day the Captain 
would not hear of it. 

“ No, no,” he said, “now you are here 
don’t run away directly. I want you to take 
an interest in the place and the people, 
and you’ll never do that until you’ve seen 
a little of them. Why, there are no such 
sailors in the world as the Mallett men — 
fine, hardy fellows, true to the backbone, 
rough and ready to shed their last drop 
of blood for those they’re bound to. Then 
the place; I’ve been half over the world, 
but I never saw anything to touch Mal- 
lett. Talk about foreign scenery, pshaw! 
stuff and nonsense! Look at Winkle; 
goto Silver Sands. Why, when you’ve 
been here a month you won’t know your- 
self for the same man. Except of old 
age people can’t die at Mallett; when 
they come here they get a fresh lease of 
their lives. So don’t talk of runnin 
away — and what’s the use of going bac 
to Combe? No, no; I shall send for 
your traps, and Pe just take up your 
quarters here, and then I can lay an em- 
bargo upon you whenever I see any signs 
of weighing anchor.” 

And so finally the matter was settled. 
Sir Stephen demurred at first, and put 
forward several feeble objections, which 
—as he was nothing loth to remain — he 
was not sorry to have overruled. The 
end was that he consented to remain, and 
owned himself very much obliged to Cap- 
tain Carthew and his daughter for asking 
him. 

By the morning of the next day there 
was not a man, woman, or child, in all 
Mallett but knew that Sir Stephen had 
come, and was staying with “ the Cap’en ” 
at Sharrows. Ann House had been up. 
with some whiting pout which her man 
had caught the night before. Ned Wallis 
had picked out the finest of the shrimps 
that he was taking to Dockmouth mar- 
ket, and left them with his duty. Mrs. 
Carne would be bound that Betsey was put 
to it for butter, and sent her boy Johnny 
up with afresh pound and pot of cream. 
The general thought was how they could 
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assist the “ Cap’en” in duly entertaining 
his distinguished guest. Nor was it in 
the village alone that this feeling existed. 
Mrs. Thompson remembered that Hero 
had said some days: before that their 
stock of jam was nearly exhausted, so 
she must supply that default. Miss 
Stevens routed out some choice ginger 
that her brother the chaplain had brought 
from China. Old Mr. Jamieson, the pay- 
master, thought he’d take down a bottle 
of his old Constantia (he’d only four- or 
five left) that the Captain might give Sir 
Stephen a taste of something he did not 
get every day. And so all through the 
small community each drew on his or her 
little store of dainties, trying to assist 
their neighbour in setting before his 
guest those things which his hospitality 
would prompt, but his resources they 
knew would not supply. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT SHARROWS. 


“THERE is one thing which must be 
done,” said Hero, as Sir Stephen, on the 
second morning after his arrival stood 
waiting for Captain Carthew to accompa- 
ny him to Combe; “so itis of no use 
talking about your going away. Stay you 
must, ‘for it is your duty to.’” 

“ And, pray, what is my duty ?” 

“Well, your duty to your neighbour, 
in this instance, is that you remain, and 
I invite all Mallett and its environs to 
tea, and to meet Sir Stephen Prescott.” 

Sir Stephen laughed outright. The 
whole thing was to him so irresistibly 
comic ; in fact, during the last few days, 
his life had been so entirely altered from 
its usual routine, that, after the fashion of 
the ancient dame who fell asleep on the 
king’s highway, he had asked himself, 
over and over again, “Can this be I?” 

A man accustomed toa certain amount 
of luxury, amusement, and society, found 
himself suddenly domesticated among 
comparative strangers, who, though the 
did their best to entertain him, could of- 
fer him nothing beyond the simple en- 
joyments of their homely life. 

Hero’s light-hearted face and merry 
gossip, Captain Carthew’s quaint stories, 
the primitive, out-spoken village folk 
whom they met on their rambling inves- 
tigations —all combined to amuse him 
wonderfully, and somehow the days had 
seemed very short. But when he called 


up some of the queer-looking old men 
and antiquated ladies who had been 
pointed out to him as of Mallett gentry, 
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and pictured himself doing the agreeable 
to them at a tea party, the idea tickled 
him more than he would have cared for 
his present friends to see. 

“It is of no use laughing,” said Hero, 
trying to look grave. “I really mean 
what I say ; they would be so disappoint- 
ed if they were not properly introduced to 
you, just as we should have been, if you 
had stayed somewhere else, and had gone , 
away without our seeing anything of you. 
People have so looked forward to your 
visit, and they are really all so good and 
kind-hearted that I fear if you went away 
and did not meet them, they would feel 
hurt, and fancy you took no interest in 
the place. If you think you can stay, 
you would be granting me a favour by 
doing so.” 

“My dear Miss Carthew, say no more. 
I would do a great deal more than that to 
please you ;'beside which you and your 
father are so good to me, that, unless I 
was absolutely obliged to get back to 
London, I doubt very much whether you 
would not experience considerable diffi- 
culty in getting rid of me.” 

“ Then you really will stay ?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“That is kind of you—thank you so 
much. I shall invite all I can for to-mor- 
row evening. They know my heart is 
good to ask everybody, but as papa says, 
our stowage is not large enough.” 

“ Now I have a brilliant idea,” said Sir 
Stephen, “if you will oblige me by help- 
ing to carry it out.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, this; instead of asking them 
here, ask them all to Combe-Mallett ; 
the rooms are already dismantled, the 
people have nothing to do, and I’ll send 
my man off to Dockmouth to order some 
supper.” 

“Why, we could have a dance,” ex- 
claimed Hero, twisting round in an imag- 
inary waltz; “what a glorious idea! 
Everybody can be invited there, can’t 
they? They will be so delighted; oh, 
thank you, Sir Stephen; I am so much 
obliged to you. You don’t know how 
kind every one will think it.” 

“ There is really no great kindness in 
it from me, not one quarter as kind as 
you were going to be; see to what 
trouble you intended putting yourself.” 

“Trouble! oh, I do not call that 
trouble ; you should see us at Christmas 
time. We always give two parties then ; 
one to our friends, and one to the village ; 
although they nearly all come to each. 
The whole house is turned upside down, 
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the rooms are decorated with flags and 
holly, and festooned with bunting; you 
would not know the place, it looks so gay 
and pretty.” 

“ And you really enjoy that ?” said Sir 
eee looking rather incredulously at 

er. 

“Enjoy it! why it is the greatest fun 
in the world. Alice and the Joslyn boys 
from Winkle always stay here, so I_have 
their help; then Jack Pringle, Jervis 
Randall, and any of the young men at 
home or the girls who think they can be 
of use, come down. Joe Bunce, the car- 


penter we went to yesterday, nails it all 


up for us, and papa walks about declar- 
ing he does not know where to go or what 
to do, but really enjoying it twenty times 
more than any one else. Last year Alice 
and I were so tired afterwards that we 
could hardly move. We never sat down 
all day, and danced all night.” 

Sir Stephen looked admiringly at the 
young girl’s animated face, and then he 
said, “ I wonder if you know how much you 
are to be envied. I could tell you of doz- 
ens of people who would give the half of 
their fortune to possess your wonderful 
capacity for enjoyment.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Hero 
puzzled. 

“ Well, I mean this; most of my ac- 
quaintances are people who every night 
of their lives go to operas, balls, theatres, 
or have amusement of some kind.” 

“ How delicious !” exclaimed Hero. 

“ But they do not think so.” 

“ Why do they go then?” 

“Just that! They go because the 
have no pleasure in staying away, al- 
though they enjoy nothing by going out. 
They are moped to death if they stay at 
home, and bored to death by the society 
they seek.” 

“ Poor things!” said Hero. 
they must be ill.” 

“No, it is not that; they are well 
enough. Why, do you know,” he added, 
“Tam but describing what is very fre- 
quently my own condition.” 

“You, Sir Stephen! Ah, now I know 
that you are laughing at me.” 

“Indeed, I am not; you must not 
think because I have not shown my hoof, 
that it is my wont to be as cheerful and 
happy as I have felt since I came here. 
I cannot make my contented self out, and 
can only put it down to the influence of 
the atmosphere by which I am surround- 
ed. You are all so good and happy that 
you diffuse it to those less fortunately 
constituted.” 


“ Surely 
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“Fancy!” ejaculated Hero. “Do you 
know, I have been envying you so much. 
I fancied that people who lived in Lon- 
don, and went to court and into grand so- 
ciety, where they actually saw and heard 
all the things that we can only read 
about, could have nothing left to wish 
for ; and yet you mean to say that you 
are really sometimes dull and unhappy ?” 

“Very frequently ; although I believe 
I am not tormented half as sorely as 
many. Whether,” he added, smiling at 
Hero’s incredulous face, “it is the curse 
entailed on riches, or the penalty enforced 
on those who have the power to supply 
every wish and want, I cannot tell; but 
this I can assure you, that I have heard 
women in satins and jewels envy some 
poor girl whose merry face they have 
caught gazing with admiration into their 
carriage. I have a cousin who, having a 
large fortune at her command, is regard- 
ed by most people with especial envy. 
She is still young, and by many consid- 
ered very handsome; yet she is always 
complaining of low spirits and depression 
—complaints which I expect you hardly 
know the meaning of.” 

Hero shook her head. , 

“When I was a child,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “I remember feeling cross some 
days, and inclined to cry about every- 
thing, which Betsey, my old nurse, took 
as a sign that I needed a powder, and, I 
believe, it generall cured me; but now 
— Well, if papa is away, I may feel a 
little dull sometimes, and then I put on 
= hat and run up to the Randalls or the 
Thompsons, and I am soon all right. One 
can never be dull with Mrs. Thompson ; 
she is so fullof fun. She has seven chil- 
dren, and only one real servant, and she 
makes everything they wear, because a 
captain of marines’ pay is so small. I 
hope she’ll be able to come to-morrow.” 

‘I hope she will,” replied Sir Stephen, 
“T should like to make her acquaintance: 
she must be a wonder.” 

“Oh, no! she is not. I know several 
people who do or have done the same.” 

“And would you be contented with 
that kind of life, Miss Carthew ?” 

“Well,” laughed Hero, “it is some- 
what startling to contemplate just now, 
but it comes on one by degrees, and — 
oh, yes, if it was my fate, I should not be 
very miserable under it ; the worst to me 
would be the partings and the long sep- 
arations,” and she gave a little sigh. 

“Yes, that would be exceedingly disa- 
greeable ; supposing, of course, that you 
cared for one another.” 
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“But I mean husbands and wives,” 
said Hero, getting a little red. 

“So do I,” said Sir Stephen; “but I 
have known husbands and wives not at 
all sorry to part, after they discovered 
they could not live happily together.” 

“Yes, I know that. Of course a// do 
not get on well; in the village some of the 
married people disagree terribly. The 
come up here with ‘such stories of eac 
other, and quarrel and fight constantly. 
But even then, I suppose, a sort of regard 
exists between them; for if any one else 
takes sides or interferes, they are sure to 
leave off and fall upon the unlucky inter- 
loper. Papa can always separate two 
men or two women, but he says he shears 
off when it’s a matrimonial squabble.” 

“ What an influence your father has in 
the village!” said Sir Stephen; “I quite 
envy him his popularity.” 

“Come and live here then, and you'll 
soon share their favour.” 

“ More unlikely things than that might 
happen,” said Sir Stephen gravely ; “some- 
times one’s life seems to remain stagnant 
for years, then suddenly an opening is 
made for new hopes, resolves, and inter- 
ests. Perhaps this visit which I have 
paid without even telling my mother that 
I intended coming, may be a turning 
point in my life — who knows ?” 

“It would be the making of the Mallett 
people if you did come to Combe,” said 
Hero; “you might find it dull at first, 
though we would do all we could to make 
you like the place. Papa! papa!” she 
called out, seeing her father pass the 
window. “I want to speak to you. Only 
think, Sir Stephen says I may ask all the 
people to Combe instead of here. Won't 
it be nice? I must go to the Joslyns, 
and ask them; Alice must come, you 
know!” 

“Oh! that means the boat and Bunce, 
I suppose?” 

“ No, I’d rather go with Jim.” 

The Captain shook his head. “The 
wind is sure to drop in the afternoon,” he 
said. ‘ 

“And if it does we can manage, and 

perhaps,” she added, turning to Sir 

Stephen, “you might like to come with 
” 


“J should very much, if our Combe 
business is over.” 

“Very well, then, I will be at New 
Quay by three o’clock, and I shall wait 
until you come. Good-bye, now I am off 


to issue the invitations.” ; 
Hero had not at all over estimated the 
amount of pleasure which the news, of 
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which she was the happy bearer, would 


ve. 
on So thoughtful, I call it,” said Mrs. 
Jamieson, turning it over in her mind as 
to whether her best cap would do. “ You 
know, my dear, it is not every young man 
in his exalted position who would care to 
know us simple folks.” 

“It’s all your doing, Hero,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, “and sorry I am my Terence 
isn’t here to enjoy it with us.” , 

“Yes, I wish he was; and that Leo 
was here too. He knows my step so 
well; nobody dances as well as Leo— 
at least I think so.” 

Mrs. Thompson shook her head. “I 
often wish now,” she said, “that you 
didn’t think quite so much of Leo Des- 
pard, Hero. I’d far sooner see ye listen- 
ing to Jack Pringle, poor boy; and he 
hanging on your words like the bee does 
to the flower, and finding nothing but 
honey in it. Leo thinks too much of 
himself, and not enough of other people ; 
and you and Aunt Lydia just tickle him 
with a feather out of his own tail. I sup- 
pose she’ll hardly venture so far in the 
night air.” 

“No,” said Hero, “thinking it best to 
let the remarks on Leo go unanswered ; 
“Tam going to her next, but it is not at 
all likely that she will come; she. isso 
afraid of taking cold;” and after some 
discussion regarding the dress Mrs. 
Thompson meant to wear, Hero left for 
the cottage where the late rector’s sister, 
Miss Despard, or Aunt Lydia, as she was 
more generally called, resided. 

As had been anticipated, the old lady 
would not hear of it being prudent that 
she should accept Hero’s invitation ; 
although she was equally obliged to Sir 
Stephen for asking her, and it was only 
like the Captain to offer to fetch her and 
see her home. “But I don’t feel equal to 
it, my dear; more particularly as Leo is 
not going to be there.” 

“You’d go to see him, wouldn’t you, 
Aunt Lydia?” Hero said, with a look 
which made Miss Despard take the girl’s 
hand and press it in token of their sym- 
pathy on that point. 

“ Ah, dear fellow! that I would,” she 
replied, with a burst of pride. “Sir 
Stephen, or fifty Sir Stephens, I know 
there'll not be one equal to my Leoin 
that room. You are right to be very 
proud of being his choice, Hero, for I 
don’t know where you’d go to tind his 
equal.” 

Hero smiled approvingly ; she liked to 
hear Leo’s praises sung, for though there 
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was no openly-acknowledged engagement 
between them, everybody knew that 
there was to be as soon as his ardently 
longed-for promotion came. 

Not a few of Hero’s friends shook 
their heads disapprovingly over this ar- 
rangement, and hoped that something 
might happen to prevent a marriage of 
which they did not heartily approve ; for 
Leo was not universally popular in Mal- 
lett. He did not belong to the place, nor 
the county, but came from London, which 
was like belonging to no place, and next 
to being a foreigner; then there was a 
little air of mystery about him, inasmuch 
as no one knew for certain who he was, 
or who his parents were before him. He 
had come to Mallett some twenty years 
before with Mr. Despard, the late rector. 
Two or three different stories had been 
given out at odd times about the boy, 
whether true or false nobody could un- 
dertake to say, for Mr. Despard himself 
was a stranger to Mallett, and held the 
living because he had been a friend of 
the former baronet, Sir Bernard Prescott, 
in whose gift it was. When Leo was 
sent to Dockmouth grammar-school, the 
rector gave him his own name in place of 
the one he had heretofore borne, an- 
nouncing to Mallett that he meant from 
henceforth to adopt the boy as his own 
son, and that they were in future to call 
him Leo Despard. These circumstances, 
combined with an undue reticence on the 
rector’s part, and a confusion in his sis- 
ter’s manner whenever the relationship 
was alluded to, led to the conclusion that 
perhaps the less said about Leo’s birth 
and parentage the better. On one point 
every person was agreed—that no pa- 
rents could have shown more tender love 
towards the boy than did the shy reserved 
rector and his ailing spinster sister. By 
them Leo’s wishes, his likes and dislikes, 
were regarded as those of a genius who 
ought not to be trammelled with the ordi- 
nary rules by which youth is usually gov- 
erned ; and it naturally came to pass that 
this blind affection strengthened the 
faults that should have been curbed, and 
killed the unselfishness and thoughtful- 
ness for others, which in most characters 
is the result of early training, and accu- 
mulated small self-denials. 

It had been Mr. Despard’s wish that 
Leo should follow his profession, and, 
after him, take the Mallett rectorship; 
but to this plan the boy would not listen, 
he would be nothing but a soldier; and, 
as most people agreed that such a hand- 
some young fellow seemed made for a 
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soldier, Leo was in due time gazetted toa - 
regiment, where his hardest task was try- 
ing to keep pace with his brother officers, 
most of them men more monied than 
himself. Few, if any, of his, associates 
guessed that their pleasant, popular com- 
panion imposed upon himself cares and 
worries which cankered all his happiness, 
because his false pride had rebelled 
against his originally acknowledging his 
true position; and having commenced 
his career by announcing a cleverly con- 
cocted falsehood, he had now to keep up 
the fraudulent statement. 

All this was unknown to his Mallett 
friends, who based their opinions of him 
on the foolish way in which he rebelled 
against the small economies which Aunt 
Lydia, in common with her neighbours, 
had to practice ; and he often vexed Hero 
by seeming to be ashamed of the unpre- 
tending mode of living, and the small 
house to which he had to return. Know- 
ing nothing of such feelings herself, she 
had no sympathy with them, and she 
tried to assure herself that in time she 
should make Leo forget them, and teach 
him to love Mallett as she loved it. 

“If he were but at home now to meet 
Sir Stephen and hear his admiration of 
the place and the people, it would be 
more likely to do him good than anything 
else.” But unfortunately that was impos- 
sible, so she must trust to the impression 
which her repetition of all that her new 
friend said and did would produce; and 
with this thought uppermost in her mind, 
she bade Aunt Lydia good-bye, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver her round of invita- 
tions. 

The news “that doings was to be up to 
Combe” very soon spread through the 
village, and infected the humbler inhab- 
itants with a general air of excitement. 
All who could be of any service volun- 
teered their help to Mrs. Tucker, the 
steward, Betsey, and the Captain, until 
Sir Stephen, infected by the unwonted 
stir and bustle, declared that there must 
be two gatherings, and that, if Captain 
Carthew would assist him and give him 
quarters for a day or two longer, they 
would contrive to get up something for 
the village people, whose cheerful alacrity 
he considered was really deserving of 
recognition. This idea so delighted the 
Captain that he could scarcely contain 
his joy until he got down to the water’s 
edge, and no sooner had he reached there, 
than he roared out to the men gathered 
about the quay — 

“Here, listen to me, my men. Sir 
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Stephen Prescott has asked his friends 
and neighbours to his house to-morrow 
evening, that he may become better ac- 
quainted with them; and now he pro- 
poses the next evening to have you and 
— wives and sweethearts, that he may 

ave the opportunity of knowing you too, 
which I call a very kind action on his 
part, and every one of us, I am sure, feels 
it as such, and therefore I say, Three 
cheers for Sir Stephen Prescott, and God 
bless. him.” 

“ Three cheers for Sir Stephen Pres- 
cott, and God bless him!” shouted 
idle loungers, sturdy young sailors, 
weather-beaten tars, and the small fry of 

muffins, who seemed to thrive equally 
well above or below their native element. 
Then, after a momentary pause and con- 
sultation, Joe Connor, who was generally 
spokesman, stepped forward, and taking 
off his hat, into which he gazed intently, 
said — 

“If we might make so free, we thanks 
your honour for your kindness, which us 
and ours hope ever to deserve, and that 
your honour will never regret the day you 
set foot in Mallett, where ’twould be our 
pride to know you'd live for ever and die at 
a good old age, covered wi’ medals and 
glory. With,” turning to his comrades, 
whose pleased faces bespoke their admi- 
ration of his eloquence, “a hip, hip, 
hooray!” and out ran the women, chil- 
dren, and occupants of the near-by cot- 
tages, ready to join in any fun or fray 
which might happen to be going on. 

“One more for the Cap’en!” and up 
rose the cheery shout again’; then seeing 
Hero approach, and Sir Stephen turn to 
greet her, Ted Connor, who declared he 
envied the very ground she trod upon, 
called out, “ Once again, boys!” and the 
rocks resounding and seeming to echo 
back again the enthusiastic outburst, Sir 
Stephen, laughingly, put his hands to his 
ears, saying, “ This is the price we pay 
for your popularity, Miss Carthew.” 


Translated from The Revue de Droit International. 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 


THE last number of this Review had 
scarcely appeared, with a new article 
written by Dr. Francis Lieber, when we 
received the sad news of the death of this 
eminent man. There is not one of our 


readers, though he had known nothing of 
Francis Lieber but his contributions to 
our periodical, who would not have been 
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struck by the clearness and power of his 
talent, the interesting originality of his 
views and his language, by his faith in and 
his devotion to the progressive steps of 
science and humanity, by the ingenious 
art with which he was able to draw from 
the most simple propositions the most 
fruitful results. But among those who 
have followed with some attention the 
juridic literature of late years, no one can 
have remained ignorant’of the active and 
influential part which Dr. Lieber has taken 
init. He had a great and elevated mind, 
which conceived law, in its highest and 
most truthful sense, as a complete devel- 
opment of our social life, a logical result 
of our customs, of our civilization, and of 
our knowledge. Nor was his influence 
confined to mere theory. It made itself 
most beneficially felt among his fellow- 
citizens of America by the solution of a 
number of political, social, economical, 
and religious questions. As an example, 
we may quote the recent well-known and 
famous Instructions for the Conduct of 
Armies in the Field, adopted by the gov- 
ernment of the United States as its offi- 
cial rule during the civil war, reprinted by 
Bluntschli, and so often referred to in 
Europe, particularly since the last war, as 
one of the happiest attempts at concilia- 
tion between what is demanded by the 
necessities of war and what humanity 
prohibits. 

We find in the relation of the life of 
Lieber numerous proofs of his enthusi- 
asm and his fidelity to his opinions. Such 
was the writer and such the man. Born 
in Berlin on the 18th of March, 1800, he 
had commenced the study of medicine 
when in 1815, obedient to the patriotic 
call which resounded in all Germany, he 
joined the army and took part in the bat- 
tles of Ligny and Waterloo. Seriously 
wounded and among utter strangers, the 
poor lad was taken to Liége, where he 
happily was received in a respectable 
Belgian family, yet living,* who took the 
most touching and disinterested care of 
him. 

Recovered from his wounds, he re- 
turned to his studies. But he did not be- 
lieve in having fought only to free his 
country from foreign masters. He de- 
sired liberty and independence for his 
fatherland, not only from without, but 
from within, and made no secret of it. 


* The family Lesoine. Mr. Lieber himself about a 
emg! ago made us acquainted with this fact. In one of 
is late letters our venerable friend spoke gaily of his 


project to pay us a visit in 1873 and to make a pilgrimage 
to Liege in order to recall his recollections of 1815. 
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That was enough to make him suspected, 
and to cause his imprisonment as a dema- 
pogue in 1819. We subsequently find 
im studying in Halle, Jena, and later in 
Dresden, from whence, in 1821, he made 
the journey on foot through Germany, 
Switzerland, and a portion of France to 
Marseilles, whence he embarked for 
Greece with the intention of aiding the 
Greeks in the uprising against the Turks, 
the signal for which had been given on 
the 4th of April, 1821. But he found no 
opportunity to exercise his courage. The 
revolt was without organization, conduct- 
ed by small bands at various points and 
with diverse success. After some time 
Lieber, entirely deprived of all resources, 
was constrained to return to Italy. He 
ives the experience of this episode in his 
ife in his “ Tagebuch meines Aufenthalts 
in Griechenland ” in the year 1821. 
Arrived in Italy, destitute as he was, 
our young enthusiast had the good for- 
tune of being received with true friend- 
ship by Niebuhr, at that time Prussian 
ambassador in Rome, and by Chevalier 
Bunsen. At the expiration of two years 
he returned with Niebuhr to Germany, 
where a peaceable sojourn was promised 
to him. Notwithstanding this, however, 
he was again arrested in 1824, but through 
the intercession of Niebuhr obtained his 
release. Tired of the repeated annoyances 
and false accusations, he escaped to Eng- 
land in 1825, where he supported himself 
by giving lessons and in writing for sev- 
eral journals and reviews. Subsequently, 
in 1827, he proceeded to the United States. 
We have from himself the characteristic 
statement that while lecturing, and pub- 
lishing his Encyclopedia Americana, a 
work of thirteen volumes on the plan of 
the “ Conversations Lexicon” of Brock- 
haus, he, at the same time, established and 
conducted a swimming school in Boston. 
In 1835 he received a call to the South 
Carolina College in Columbia, South 
Carolina, as Professor of History and 
Political Economy. During the twenty- 
two years that he occupied this chair, he 
published a number of his writings, of 
which the most prominent are his “ Man- 
ual of Political Ethics,” a work in two 
volumes, classical in America, highly val- 
ued and often cited in Europe; “ Legal 
and Political Hermeneutics, or the Princi- 
ples of Interpretation and Construction in 
Law and Politics ;” “Civil Liberty and 
Self-government,” the second edition of 
which of 1859 has been translated into 
German by Wittermeyer, and of which 
use is made as a manual in several col- 
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leges and universities, notably in Yale 
and Harvard; admirable Essays on 
“ Property and Labour,” where he with 
rare vigour opposes the communistic 
doctrines, on “Penal Laws,” “ Peni- 
tentiary System,” ‘‘ Prison Discipline,” 
on the “ Relation between Education and 
Crime ;” “A Letter on Anglican and 
Gallican Liberty,” translated into German 
by Wittermeyer. When visiting Germany 
in 1845 and in 1848 he published in Ger- 
man his “Fragments on Subjects of Pe- 
nology” and a volume on the “ Indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary.” 

In 1850, on the admission of California 
into the Union as a State, a wide-spread 
secession movement was forming in South 
Carolina; Lieber did not hesitate to op- 
pose it, and delivered his celebrated 
speech on Secession ata large meeting 
held at Greenville, South Carolina, by the 
friends of the Union. He here predicted, 
with a foresight which events have but 
too strongly confirmed, the probable con- 
sequences of anattemptat secession. In 
the meantime, the publication of these 
convictions made his position in the midst 
of a people passionately devoted to slav- 
ery untenable ; and he did not hesitate in 
1857 to accept the chair of History and 
Political Economy in Columbia College, 
New York, subsequently exchanging it 
for the chair of Political Science in the 
Law School of the same institution. The 
inaugural at the commencement of his 
course, and the solemn testimony of his 
former pupils, prove the success and no- 
bleness of his teachings. 

He had not been very long in New 
York, when the terrible crisis came which 
for a time seemed to menace the exist- 
ence of the American Union. From the 
commencement to the end, Lieber re- 
mained true to the cause of liberty, to the 
Constitution, and the unity of the repub- 
lic. In 1861 he published his “ Two Lec- 
tures on the Constitution of the United 
States.” In 1862, his speech at the Inau- 
guration of the Loyal National League in 
New York, entitled, “ No Party now, but 
all for our Country,” which has had sev- 
eral new editions. In 1863 he was one of 
the founders of the Loyal Publicatian So- 
ciety, for the publication and distribution 
of books, pamphlets, and tracts, in order 
to stimulate patriotism and to hasten the 
suppression of the rebellion. Dr. Lieber 
was made president of this society, and 
occupied the position until the end of the 
war. More than a hundred pamphlets 
were published, and a hundred thousand 
copies of these distributed. Ten of these 
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publications bear the name of Francis 
Lieber. At the same time he wrote his 
excellent dissertation, often quoted by us 
and others in the discussions evoked by 
the Franco-German war, “ Guerrilla Par- 
ties considered with Reference to the Law 
and Usages of War,” and his “ Instruc- 
tions for the Government of Armies of 
the United States in the Field,” which 
President Lincoln ordered to be promul- 
gated in the general orders of the war de- 
partment. 

After the war Lieber occupied his mind 
with subjects of peace, the constitution, 
and international unity; taking part in 
all questions of importance in law and pol- 
itics. His letters to the “ Evening Post,” 
signed “ Americus,” reflect his opinions on 
the principal events of the day. The 
form of these is concise, skilful, and im- 
pressive. Moreover whether he is impas- 
sioned, indignant, or approving, it is never 
for ignoble motives. In Political Econo- 
my he was enrolled under the banner, yet 
too little popular in the United States, of 
free trade. His pamphlet, “ Notes on 
Fallacies of American Protectionists,” 
published in a very large edition by the 
American Free Trade League and repub- 
lished in England by the Cobden Club, is 
an excellent refutation of the sophisms 
by the aid of which protection still makes 
itself acceptable to a large majority of 
the American nation. In 1867, “ Me- 
morial relative to Verdicts of Jurors,” 
“The Unanimity of Juries,” “ Reflec- 
tions on the changes which may seem 
necessary in the present Constitution of 
New York,” occupy him in turn. In 
1868, “International Copyright,” and 
“Fragments of Political Science on Na- 
tionalism and Inter-Nationalism,” which 
has been translated into Spanish and 
which an Italian publicist, M. Gazelli, 
calls “l’aureo opusculo”—the golden 
tract. 

From the very commencement of this 
Review, Mr. Lieber, with. whom we be- 
came acquainted through the medium of 
Laboulaye and Bluntschli, was kind 
enough to interest himself in our project. 
Very soon our correspondence became 
more intimate, and in later years, notwith- 
standing the difference of age and the 
separating ocean, a sincere friendship ex- 
isted between us, having much of the 
character of paternal tenderness on the 
one side, and filial reverence on the other. 
It was in this frequent and familiar ex- 
change of letters that the author of this 
notice had the gratification of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the character 
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and individuality of Lieber, gathering his 
direct and confidential impressions of men 
and facts, and learning to appreciate the 
strength and delicacy, the originality and 
depth, of this great mind. His attention 
in late years was especially directed to in- 
ternational law, to the future of this sci- 
ence, and to its practical application. 
While he rejoiced in the success of Ger- 
many, his native country, he did not de- 
sire for it an unlimited empire, and he was 
deeply impressed with the advantages 
which would result to civilization from the 
friendly rivalry of several great nations. 
He cherished the dream, for the realiza- 
tion of which he desired our co-operation, 
of coming to Europe, to this very spot, 
in order to take part in a Congress of in- 
ternational jurists, who should be occu- 
pied in establishing the rights of the peo- 
ple on a rational, firm, and practical basis. 
What he desired above all things, what 
he practised himself, was respect for the 
right ; and such was the name he had ac- 
quired in his adopted country for his de- 
votion to this principle, that in 1870, by 
the united approval of both countries, the 
honourable office of third arbitrator or um- 
pire was conferred upon him, charging 
him with the duty of giving the final de- 
cision in important cases pending between 
the United States and Mexico. His 
death unfortunately prevented him from 
completing this work. 

Lieber’s motto was, “ No Right with- 
out its Duties, no Duty without its 
Rights.” He had himself translated it 
into French, by the two words “ Droit 
oblige,” and the English formula was 
printed at the head of all his letters. 
One day he noticed that the “Société 
Internationale ” at the Congress of Ge- 
neva had appropriated this device, and 
still later, during the reign of the Paris 
Commune, that they had inscribed on 
some banners, “ Pas de droits sans de- 
voirs, pas de devoirs sans droits.” We 
have his letter before us in which he ex- 
presses his vexation, and the disgust 
which he felt at the profanation of his fa- 
vourite aphorism. Lieber loved liberty and 
reform ; but as rights enjoining moral and 
juridic responsibilities, so much the great- 
er in the larger measure that they are be- 
stowed. 

An American journal, the “ Nation,” 
makes this singular admission: that he 
was one of the few great publicists who 
believed in republican government, and 
who had an equally clear insight into its 
merits and defects. Let us add from our 
personal knowledge that he had a like 
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hatred for absolutism of every kind, 
democratic or monarchical, under what- 
ever name it might be — 

Lieber died on the 2d of October, 1872, 
after a short illness, writing almost to his 
last hour, at a work entitled, “ The Rise 
of the Constitution.” 

We shall not, in this hastily written no- 
tice, take a final leave of our dear and 
deeply regretted collaborator. Perhaps 
we may have the opportunity of commu- 
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nicating to our readers some of the treas- 
ures with which his writings, yet too little 
known in Europe, abound. Under all 
circumstances the memory of this friend, 
whom we have never seen in this world 
but through the eyes of the soul, will ever 
be present to us ; and whether in writing 
or in directing this Review we shall en- 
deavour to honor him by being faithful to 
his motto, “ Droit oblige.” 
G. ROLIN-TAEQUEMYNS. 





GLEANINGS FROM AUGUSTINE. — The race 
of man is like the leaf of the olive or the 
laurel, never without foliage, yet ever varying. 

Pride doeth its own will: humility the will 
of God. . 

Man is one thing in that he “is; 
in that he is “able.” 

He who was God was made man, by taking 
what He was not, not by losing what He was. 

By faith we are knit; by understanding we 
are quickened. ‘ 

Those who do not recognize God in the 
pages of Scripture, will seldom acknowledge 
godliness in the persons of men. 

Wouldest thou pray in a temple? Pray 
within thyself. Only first be thou a temple of 
God, because He in His temple will hear him 
that prayeth. . 

God will not be any the greater by pleasing 
thee, but thou wilt be the less by displeasing 
Him. 

If a man lives after the flesh, he lives but as 
the beast; if he lives after the Spirit, angels 
are his companions. 

There are two sources of sins; one from 
oneself, the other from the persuasion of 
others. 

The love of things temporal can only be 
overcome in us by a pleasure in things eternal. 

Thou madest us, O Lerd, for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless until it repose in Thee. 

If thou art seeking truth, hold thou the way; 
for that same is the way which is the truth. 

A miracle or wondrous work done by God, 
ought not to excite wonder, the wonder would 
be if man had done it. 


” another, 


A GENTLEMAN AT HoME: 1588.—In the 
last volume issued by the Camden Society — 
The Trevelyan Papers, admirably edited by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, there are as many illustra- 
tions of social or domestic life as of the polit- 
ical afd religious aspects of the long period to 
which the papers refer. One singular figure is 
exceedingly striking. He thus describes to his 
wife, Mrs. Grace Kirkham, his doings at home 





(Feniton) in that “loving wife’s” absence : — 


All things appertaining to the house are carefully 
looked unto; and where you wrote unto me that your 
maid should have more wool, she hath at this present, 
4lb. of wool for spinning, which will keep her a-work 
till Wednesday night. You commanded that 2lb. of this 
wool should have been delivered to the clerk’s wife, but 
her leisure will not serve her to spin it up, therefore 
ad maid must spin it, else it will be fete undone. 

our maid Grace hath wrought out her work, all saving 
the sides. Her thread is all done, so that she is driven 
to lay it aside, and at this present she worketh upon 
your drawn work; —(Drawn work was a°kind of lace, 
so named from the mode in which it was made)—but 
I doubt her silk will scarcely hold out your coming 
home. I have sought all your lower closet, and I can 
neither find silk nor thread for her. 


Some half a century later, the maid-servants 
seem to have been more idle, and less easy for 
aman to manage. Thus, in 1640, _— Tur- 
berville writes from Clerkenwell to his friend 
Willoughby : — 

Your old maid, Anne Ralph, begins to be weary of 
working; to make clean a house is too painful for her, 
and to make clean a shoe, she scorns it. She ran away 
one day, and came again next to warn herself away, and 
all was for the abusive word, ‘base slut!” given her. 

. . » She now begins to speak more than is fit; but I 
have found your words true. She loves to fare well, 
lie well, and do little ; but I am very glad of her short 
ay ogy from me, and so I leave her to Him that 
made her. 


The servant-maid movement in Scotland is 
not an original agitation. The three things 
that Anne Ralph loved, seem to be especially 
favoured by the “lassies” or “hizzies,” who 
vex the souls of their northern mistresses. 

Notes and Queries. 


Horse NAILs BY MACHINERY. — Some new 
works have been recently constructed near Bat- 
tersea for the production of horsenails by ma- 
chinery. It is said that there is a consumption 
of no less than 150 tons per week of these 
nails, all of which had hitherto been manu- 
factured by hand labour. The new machinery 
is said to have proved in every respect satis- 
factory, and will give employment to a large 
number of young women from seventeen to 
twenty-five years of age, thus extending the 
sphere of female labour in a direction alto- 
gether unexpected. Victoria. 








